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I. 
THROWN OUT. 
O, Jack, I cannot share your enthusiasm for Norris Borman. 
I’m made like that, incapable of adopting other people’s 


raves.” . 
“ My dear Marcia, when have I deserved this imputation? Is thy 


servant a school-miss that he should get up a rave?” 

“ Still,” returned Marcia, “ you seem to want me to get up a rave; 
—which is adding insult to injury, if you are too superior to do it 
yourself.” 

“Superior?” echoed Jack, apparently addressing some hazel- 
bushes overhanging a steep-banked road along which the cousins were 
leisurely riding in the late winter afternoon. “Well, I am blest! 
She accuses me of being superior and getting up raves because I hap- 
pened to say poor old Borman wasn’t altogether a bad sort of chap. 
He rides as straight as a bird. He’s got a D. 8. 0. You've got to 
deserve a D. S. O., mind you, before you get it.” 

“No doubt. I don’t suppose you or I will ever get a D. S. O., 
Jack dear, much less deserve it. Still I decline to rave.” 

“ He’s a fine soldier, Marcia.” 

“It’s possible to be a fine soldier and a horrid man.” 

“You'd best not say that to the governor. Borman’s a well-built, 
distinguished-looking man.” 

* Copyright, 1901, by M. G. Tuttiett. 
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“ Still I am heart whole.” 

“ He has, or will have, very good property.” 

“ Even that doesn’t fetch your mercenary cousin.” 

“ He’s desperately smitten; he has *em very bad indeed.” 

“ Still I am calm.” 

“ And it’s about time you went in double-harness.” 

“T go better in single. To confess the solid truth, I was born an 
old maid, predestined to single-blessedness.” 

“Pf! We are all born old maids,—that is, young ones,—in other 
words, celibates, and we’re all predestined to the kind of blessedness 
we like best. But we don’t all like what’s best for us because it ts 
best, my dear. Now, a single life is a most demoralizing thing for a 
woman. It makes her selfish, stuck-up, opinionated; besides, old 
maids are always frumps. The woman was never born who wouldn’t 
be the better for a husband, even an indifferent one.” 

“T’m not sure that an indifferent husband isn’t the best brand 
of husband made after all, Jack. When they’re in love, they are so 
abominably selfish and exacting and jealous. And they expect you 
to be an angel, and you can’t. Then it enrages them to find you are 
made of every-day human stuff; so they call you a demon and say 
their lives are blighted, and slang you generally. And if you have the 
innocent little friendship with other men, they make a tragedy and 
hire detectives to shadow you in the hope of driving you into the 
divorce court, or else they make themselves so ridiculous before those 
other men that you’re ashamed to own them,—the husbands, I mean. 
I don’t think you ever get much good comradeship out of an in-love 
husband. Now an indifferent one doesn’t expect too much. If you 
flutter out the skimpiest little rag of a virtue, he’s delighted; it has 
the charm of the unexpected for him. If you do him a kindness,— 
and all good women are kind sometimes, even to husbands,—it aston- 
ishes him, and he’s enchanted. He begins to look upon you almost 
as a sort of inferior fellow-creature; so he tolerates your favorite 
vices, knowing very well that he can always go one better than you 
can. Then he’s willing to do you a kindness now and then, because 
he may stand in need of a kindness himself, and doesn’t take it for 
granted that you are a banking account he may draw upon to any 
figure of kindness as the in-love ones do. He doesn’t swear at you or 
knock you about more than he can help, on the principle of devil- 
worship——” 

“The Lord help you, Marcia! Do you mean that all good husbands 
are devil-worshippers ?” 

“Not quite. I am only showing how useful the principle of devil- 
worship is in matrimony; it’s the spirit of propitiation. Now if your 
husband imputes a spice of deviltry to you, he takes very good care 
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to keep you in good temper. No need to propitiate an impeccable 
angel——” 

“Upon my soul, I’m not sure poor old Borman isn’t to be con- 
gratulated on his escape, after all.” 

“You may stake your pile on that, Jack dear. The sum of it all 
is, that an indifferent husband may, with care and the observance of 
proper conjugal discipline, be turned into a comrade, or even a friend ; 
while an in-love one——” 

“Well, my wife will have to love and obey me, and put up with 
my weaknesses.” 

“Oh! we all know the old-fashioned, hoity-toity, lord-and-master 
business of male imaginings. ‘Should he upbraid, I’ll own that he 
prevail, etc.’ Mrs. Jack is to be half pussy-cat, half-angel, wholly 
donkey, but very pretty and with enough sense to steer.clear of Mr. 
Jack’s angles. How much do you mean to adore her, Jack? Pardon 
the personality, though I only follow your lead.” 

“ After all, with such a tongue, I’m not sure 

“That I’m not best in single-harness? Just what I have been 
advancing all the time.” 

“You seem to have a pretty wide experience of husbands for an 
unmarried woman of twenty-five, Marcia, I must allow. And you 
seem to have formed some pretty strong opinions on the subject of 
marriage !” 

“ Odd, isn’t it? Only men used to do that. Now these wretched 
women are invading every male province and carrying off all the dear 
little close boroughs of masculine privilege and naughtiness.” 

“H’m! There are a few little preserves left to us, after all, dear 
Marcie. Logical deduction, for instance. Now will you in the name 
of virile reason tell me why you don’t like Borman?” 

“In the name of feminine common-sense, Jack, I don’t know. 
For the life of me, I couldn’t say. For pity’s sake, don’t indulge in 
that stage guffaw! Well, enjoy your little triumph, dear. This is 
a vale of tears, as Mrs. Gamp so beautifully says, and it’s not often ~ 
we can laugh even at each others’ weaknesses: ‘I do not like thee, 
Dr. Fell, the reason wh “ 

“You cannot tell. Who knows but Fell was a saint?” inter- 
rupted Jack. 

“T do. Why, if he’d been a saint, there would have been a reason- 
able, ready-made reason for disliking him at once, worthy Jack, and 
tradition expressly states: that there was only a rhyme.” 

“ But, my esteemed cousin——” 


99 


* Ban, ’Ban, Ca-caliban 
Has a new master, 
Get a new man.” 
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So ended the controversy. 

They trotted on to the wild rhyme in a grayness that was more 
cloud than dusk, with a little mist besides. Their horses were damp 
and muddy and anything but fresh after a day spent at cover-sides, 
listening for a whimper that sometimes became a cry, and was now 
and then followed by a view halloo and a brief—all too brief—burst 
over gray fallow and green pasture, only to be checked again. After 
all, as Marcia said, you don’t lose three foxes every day, even if you 
do have a superlatively good mount, a fortune that seldom befell her, 
unless, as in this instance, she was staying at Youngwoods, where a 
generous uncle kept a hunter at her disposal, practically her own. 

The cousins had not spoken for miles. Each was grateful to the 
other for the charmed silence. Yet, pleasant as the ride was, it was 
quite as pleasant to be nearing home under familiar elm-boughs, and 
to catch a gleam of light under the dark chimneyed roof of Young- 
woods, beyond the lime avenue and beneath those first pale stars that 
hold all the charm and mystery of night in their shining glances. 

Marcia was imaginative enough to believe this keen sensitiveness 
to pleasure and the magic of nature boded good, and gave a little cry 
of delight at the apparition between tree-tops of a thin gold sickle 
in the violet glamour of the western sky. 

“Over your right shoulder, Jack; turn your money for luck!” 
she cried. 

“And kiss a maid,” he thought, adding aloud: “There’s some- 
thing else to make the luck complete,” while bending from his saddle 
for the ceremony, which was received with calm and the observation 
that relations could hardly count; when the horses, cheered by the 
near prospect of stables and long-desired corn, broke into a smart 
trot till the ivied gables of the Grange loomed against the sky on their 
right, and Jack opened the gate with his hunting-crop and Marcia 
passed through and trotted up the avenue to the porch-door, whence 
a home-like glow streamed over the gravel and sent ruddy reflections 
dancing in the laurels. 

“ How awfully jolly it has been,” said Jack, handing her down. 

“ Awfully,” she replied, preceding him into the hall. “ Nothing 
like being thrown out. I was once in at the death, Jack. Heaven grant 
[ never do that again! It made me ill for a month. Why, it was 
worse than shooting droves of poor, innocent, helpless birds. The 
hounds were so horrid,—cowardly brutes! and the fox took such a 
lot of killing.” 

“ Still,” returned Jack, laying his hat and whip aside, “ there’s 
a certain amount of satisfaction at being in at the death sometimes. 
One can’t always lose foxes without feeling a want of completeness, 
a sense of something to be desired.” 
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The hall was cosey and homelike, with a table drawn up before a 
bright fire, and screens and well-padded lounges invitingly grouped 
about. A hanging lamp threw a soft but hardly sufficient light on 
the region about the fireplace and cast many shadows, fitfully dispelled 
by leaping flames, on walls and staircase. Hot cakes and tea appeared 
as if by magic. Marcia stood up in the full light, looking at their 
reflection, with some jesting assent to her cousin’s recommendation 
to break her fast before a dinner still an hour distant. Tall, with the 
grace of a slender shape and long limbs well brought out by her riding- 
suit, her hat carelessly dashed aside and hair roughened and dis- 
arranged by the day’s ride, her skirt splashed with mud, a bunch of 
violets fading in her coat, and arms wearily flung out in the languor 
of relaxed tension, she scarcely made so pleasant and harmonious a 
picture as when riding Rob Roy along the lanes with an easy seat and 
light hand; yet glowing cheeks, shining eyes, and laughing lips that 
could be full of pain were eloquent of health and thought, and the 
sway of the supple figure was not without power. 

The Squire had come in an hour ago and was in the library, the 
servant said to questions; Mrs. Tyndall was in the drawing-room, 
Captain Borman and Mr. Cecil in the billiard-room, Miss Tyndall— 
the man’s recital was interrupted by a light laugh as a figure emerged 
from the shadows of a screened lounge, and Mab, sweet and smiling, 
with the faintest tinge of confusion in the angel face that was found 
so fascinating by many, announced that here in sober sooth was Miss 
Tyndall, rejoicing to find her cousin and brother safe at home and 
sound of wind and limb. 

More slowly from the shadows issued a tall form, with a strong, 
bronzed face, on which sat some such cloudy confusion as honest faces 
express without loss of self-respect. His cycling costume connected 
him with an unfamiliar bicycle the cousins had seen gleaming out- 
side the door by the laurels; the close-cropped head, clean-shaven face 
with dark mustache, the erect carriage, and level glance bespoke the 
man-of-arms. 

“ Halloo! it’s Beaumont,” cried Jack. “Why, Beau, where in 
the world did you come from? How are you?” 

“Major Beaumont cycled over from Barming this afternoon and 
took us on the way home,” Mab explained. “ Marcia, may I introduce 
our old friend Why, what’s the matter?” 

The healthy hue had died from Marcia’s quivering face, the laugh- 
ing lips were white, the deep eyes lustrous; she looked as if she were 
trying to speak but could not,—as if in a dream. Yet Major Beau- 
mont’s was neither the face nor the manner to turn gazers to stone. 
His dark, keen glance was gentle and liquid, his bearing courteous 
and kind, his voice pleasant. Seeing Marcia sway where she stood on 
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the other side of the table, he advanced quickly from behind Mab 
to help her; but before he could reach her she had collapsed and sunk 
upon the floor at his feet. 

In the days of our grandfathers it was part of every gentle- 
man’s education to know how to act in such emergencies, as it was 
part of every gentleman’s training to be able to produce such situa- 
tions at a moment’s notice; but in these degenerate days the practice 
of swooning has fallen into such desuetude that neither Jack nor 
Beaumont nor the servant had the faintest idea what to do for about 
five seconds, when the Major, with the promptitude and gallantry to 
be expected of his profession, gathered the unconscious form up in 
his capable arms and laid her with her full length on a well-cushioned 
lounge, while Mab flew for her mother, and the butler, at Beaumont’s 
command, ran for brandy, while Jack stared aghast, with his hands 
in his pockets, until the restoratives, human and otherwise, arrived. 

“T never knew Marcia taken like that in her life before,” Jack 
said afterwards. “I ought to have gotten her a cup of tea somewhere 
or made her take a sandwich and a sip of sherry on the road. Girls 
are so foolhardy; they will try to do as men do, and can’t.” 

“TI never care to see ladies in the hunting-field,’ Beaumont re- 
joined; “they are better at home.” 

“It depends upon where one happens to be one’s self,” Jack said, 
pondering upon the evident satisfaction Beaumont had derived from 
Mab’s remaining at home that afternoon and the nature of the con- 
versation, unintentionally interrupted by himself and Marcia. Jack 
sometimes wondered, as brothers will, what particular refreshment 
male fellow-creatures found in prolonged téte-d-téte interviews with 
his pretty sister. It was not unusual to discover this young damsel 
delighting the male intellect in this way and upon this very spot. 
Indeed, the ill-natured had been known to advance the proposition 
that the hall at Youngwoods was specially arranged with a view to 
the furtherance of such intellectual converse 4 deux, whence the pro- 
fane vulgar were carefully excluded by the disposition of screens, 
shadows, and such material adjuncts to the flow of soul. The sight 
of the guileless face, with perfectly cut features and innocent, appeal- 
ing eyes emerging from the shadow of a settle, a screen, a palm, or 
a press, and followed by a more or less sheepish-looking male counte- 
nance, was a familiar one to Jack; nor was the artless explanation, 
“Mr. This or Captain That dropped in to tea just now and has been 
telling me all about the club theatricals, the hunt ball, the military 
dance,” entirely novel or unexpected to Mr. Tyndall. Had he not 
been a brother, he would have known that the pure profile, the smile 
of infantile candor, the appealing glance of the blue eyes alone, with- 
out the curiously receptive attitude of thought and speech, the ex- 
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quisitely modelled figure and delicate coloring, were sufficient to hold 
“ great kings and warriors tall,” much less every-day humanity, cap- 
tive. 

Marcia sometimes called her “La Belle Dame Sans Merci,” which 
made guileless Mabel smile a sad little smile and say plaintively: 
“T never flirt; I never flirted in my life, I don’t know how. Don’t 
be spiteful, Marcie dear.” 

So when Jack Tyndall observed the manly blush upon the features 
of his friend and the bland serenity upon his angelic sister’s, on their 
sudden emergence from the shadows, a kind feeling prompted him to 
say to himself, “ Poor old Beau!” though Beaumont’s appearance 
betokened neither age nor poverty, and to compute to himself the 
occasions on which Belle Dame and the warrior tall had probably met 
before this present. Upon computation they were found to have been 
few and guessed to have been effective. 

“ What in the world made you go off like that, frightening people 
into fits?’ La Belle inquired tenderly of Marcia upon the latter’s 
recovery. “ And why in the world did you say ‘It is not a dream’ 
to Major Beaumont when you opened your eyes?” 

“ Perhaps,” returned Marcia slowly, after some consideration, “ I 
said it because I meant it.” 

“But what is the sense of telling people that things are not 
dreams,” persisted Mab, “ when they know it very well already ?” 

“Do they? I don’t always know whether things are dreams or 
realities,’ returned Marcia, who was still very white and tremulous. 
“ But I do know that I want to lie still by the fire for half an hour 
before I dress.” 

She wanted it very badly, so badly that, as soon as Mabel left her, 
she sprang from the sofa at the foot of her bed and carefully locked 
her door, and then flung herself face downward among the cushions, 
with her loosened hair tumbling about her shoulders and sweeping 
the hearth-rug in the firelight. 

But in spite of this she was the first to appear in the drawing-room, 
where she was soon joined by the Squire, who took her by the hands 
and looked thoughtfully at her for a minute. ‘ 

“What made you faint, my dear?” he asked, without waiting for 
an answer, “and what a very pretty gown you have on! I remember 
your mother in those pearls. You become them well.” 

“T beiieve they are worth something. I’m often tempted to take 
them to my uncle’s—towards quarter-day,” she replied. 

“That’s her favorite frock,’ commented Mab, who had entered, 
herself in unusually sumptuous array; “it means mischief.” 

Major Beaumont, having been prevailed upon to dine and sleep 
at the Grange, had, by some curious magic of his own, conjured suit- 
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able attire from Barming, and thus appeared, to everyone’s surprise, 
speckless and without fault before the eyes of the Belle Dame Sans 
Merci, who smiled pensively and silently drew her conclusions from 
the gallant gentleman’s correct costume, musing upon a vassal cyclist 
whom she had observed that afternoon hovering in the distance and 
in possible attendance upon the Major. At some signal that cyclist 
must have sped to Barming for a parcel that might be conveyed with 
swiftness as of thought or desire to Youngwoods ten minutes before 
the dinner hour. How marvellous is this modern device of wheeled 
humanity, swiftly rotating! How many are the purposes which it 
may serve, of peace, of war, of love! Even the winged boy with the 
bow and arrows may not scorn the rapid wheel to help him effect the 
swift entrances and exits for which he has ever been renowned. These 
reflections lit a placid radiance in Miss Tyndall’s face without de- 
tracting from its beauty. Marcia, raising her head at the entrance of 
the fitly apparelled Beaumont with a flash of surprise in her eyes 
and a look of controlled agitation, gazed straight at him as if she 
were forcing herself to something difficult and daring and was deter- 
mined not to quail. 

He appeared surprised, even slightly embarrassed, at sight of her, 
but easily accounted for that by some civil and natural hope that her 
indisposition had entirely passed away. 

“Please let me forget my behavior,” she faltered; “it was the 
sudden warmth after the cool night air and long day’s ride. I am 
afraid I was a horrid nuisance.” 

“On the contrary—greatest pleasure—glad to be of any service,” 
returned Beaumont with blundering civility. 

“Major Beaumont knows that he is much to be envied, Miss 
Ludlow,” said a low and velvety voice in her ear, and Marcia turned 
to dart an impatient glance at a fair man with colorless hair and 
mustache and cold blue eyes, who had glided in unperceived and 
observed the changes in her face and the slight embarrassment in 
Beaumont’s. 

“There is something behind all this,” he was thinking. “Those 
two have met before. Why do they pose as strangers ?” 

“Do you mean to say, Tyndall,” he asked afterwards of Jack, 
“that your cousin suddenly fainted for nothing, without any warning 
whatever ?” 

“Isn’t that the correct way? I never saw a girl faint in my life. 
I noticed nothing before except that my sister and Beaumont started 
up suddenly out of the shadow. That kind of thing gives one a shock, 
don’t you know, suddenly seeing people when you think there’s no 
one there,—not that we had been saying anything we didn’t want 
heard, though such old chums as we are often do,—there’s a creepiness 
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about it. So I was not thinking of Marcia at all, and Mabel was 
introducing Beaumont to her, when I heard a crash, and there was my 
cousin all in a heap on the floor. We were too flabbergasted to do any- 
thing for her,—Mab and I. Beaumont had the sense to pick the poor 
girl up and lay her comfortably on a couch. He seemed to know all 
about that kind of thing.” 

Borman looked thoughtfully at Jack for a second. “She might 
have hurt herself seriously, coming down with a crash like that,” he 
said; “might have hit her head against the table, don’t you know. 
So Beaumont knows all about fainting ladies, eh? Kind of man 
women admire. Very old friend, isn’t he?” 

“Old Beau is a Wykehamist. We were at Winchester together. 
I’ve known him off and on ever since. Haven’t seen him for years.” 

“ Foreign service ?—India?—Africa? Of course. We poor soldiers 
are like the devil, always going to and fro on the earth and leaving 
our girls behind us. Deuced hard lines.” 

“ But the girls won’t be left behind nowadays. They trot about as 

much as the men. Marcia has been in India. She went out with her 
brother—he’s in the artillery—before his marriage.” 
“Ah! to be sure. Girls do trot about nowadays, especially in 
India, ‘ Where there ain’t no Ten Commandments.’ Odd that the 
women always chuck the Commandments with their native climate, 
isn’t it?” 

The Vicar and his wife and daughter were dining at the Grange 
that night, else there was only the house-party and the unexpected 
cyclist. It was observed that Marcia did not shine that evening, in 
spite of her favorite gown and the pearls. She sat opposite Mab and 
her swift-wheeled friend, in both of whom she was so much interested 
as to play an indifferent part in the duologue initiated by Borman, 
who had taken her in and expected more feast of reason and flow 
of soul than fell to his portion in reward. To make up for this she 
remembered to snub him two or three times, but in a half-hearted way, 
without her usual spirit and dash. Her friends acknowledged that she 
could administer a thoroughly effective snub when so minded, and she 
was herself not unconscious of her skill in this often necessary art. 
She brought a green glitter to Captain Borman’s eyes and a muttered 
imprecation between his clenched teeth even to-night, also an ex- 
pression of compassion for him to the face of Major Beaumont, who 
was neither deaf nor unobservant, even in the magic proximity of the 
Belle Dame. This lady, despite her tender years, had already dis- 
covered the priceless conversational worth of an expressive silence ; 
she knew how to listen or appear to listen; she always by some happy 
intuition said “ Yes?” or “ Really?” and smiled and looked sweetly 
sympathetic or discreetly neutral at the proper moment. Therefore 
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all male persons admired her conversation, while those of her own sex 
sometimes wondered how she contrived to hold her own in society. 

After dinner a thoughtful and dignified rubber of whist was 
played by the Squire, the Vicar, Mrs. Burton, and Marcia. The young 
people had some banjos and bones, which Mab kept together with a 
piano obligato; they sang appropriate melodies and were merry. 
Beaumont appeared to enjoy this entertainment, which was not at all 
to Borman’s taste. Marcia trumped her partner’s kings and revoked 
and played so wildly that she was at last ignominiously expelled from 
the whist-table, where she was replaced by the heroic self-sacrifice 
of Norris Borman, who liked “ the rigor of the game” and higher points 
than this simple household could think of without horror. Marcia 
then immolated herself upon her aunt’s backgammon board, playing 
as if in a dream. 

II. 
SINGULAR ADVENTURE OF CAPTAIN BORMAN. 


“As the remembrance of a guest that tarrieth but a day,” Marcia 
said to herself next morning, when the swift wheels which’ had borne 
Beaumont to Youngwoods on the preceding afternoon with equal 
celerity bore him away again, and only vacancy remained perceptible 
beneath the overarching trees leading from the house. She sat in 
the embrasure of an upper window to witness this departure. She sat 
there long in the sunshine, with wet eyes and a dreamy face, always 
looking at the interlaced shadows the trees threw upon the grass-edged 
gravel, and seeing more than the brown, sun-filtered vacancy under the 
leafless limes, and hearing more than the robin’s song and the caw of 
busy building rooks. A face with dark eyes, a spare, straight figure, 
a voice, a laugh, certain words that repeated themselves—such things 
can fill the mind and furnish food for fancy and reflection for a long, 


long time. 


“A lightsome eye, a soldier’s mien, 
A feather of the blue, 
A doublet of the Lincoln green, 
No more of me you knew, my love, 
No more of me you knew. 


“ He turned his charger as he spake, 
Upon the river shore; 
He gave his bridle-reins a shake, 
Said, ‘ Adieu for evermore, my love, 
And adieu for evermore!’ ” 


Why were those lines so heart-breaking? Is it the sorrow of happy 
things remembered in misery, or the pang of unstilled longing, or 
both? They brought tears to Marcia’s eyes. 
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“You'll look us up again, Beaumont, before long?” the Squire 
had been heard saying in his hearty voice from the porch, as he gave 
his parting guest the mighty hand-pressure not every one could brook, 
—“ The pater’s hand-shake is like the bow of Ulysses,” Jack often 
averred; “all his friends have to be strong men,”—and a softer 
voice, charged with singular magnetism, had gladly assented, adding, 
“But it can’t be till May or June, unluckily.”. Sometimes May 
and June seem a very long way off. As yet it was only the end of 
February. 

Marcia took out the four-leaved clover and looked at it through wet 
eyes in which warm radiance was slowly kindling, and thought and 
dreamed and remembered for some time longer. Then she put on a 
hat and veil and stepped lightly down the oak staircase and out to 
the stables, to see how Rob Roy was faring after his long day’s work, 
and after lunch took part in a bicycle paper-chase with great spirit 
and energy. 

“You soon recovered, Miss Ludlow,” Borman said rather sigh- 
ingly that evening in the billiard-room. He had observed the rapid 
mounting of her score and the vigorous and accurate handling of her 
cue that caused it with mixed feelings. 

She turned her head quickly, as she stood bending over the table 
in the act of placing her cue, a graceful posture suggesting skill and 
vitality, and looked straightly at him with shining eyes. 

“T was not aware that I had been ill, Captain Borman,” she an- 
swered. 

The icy tone took effect, but not visibly. “No?” he returned in 
his soft, low voice, with his gentle smile; “ yet you seemed far from 
well in the hall last night.” 

“Did 1? And I seem far from ill in the billiard-room to-night ?” 
she returned, as she made a stroke that compelled Jack to dance with 
admiration and Willoughby, fresh from Rugby, whence an epidemic 
had sent him before his time, to shout with joy. 

“?Pon my Sam, Marcia, you’re not so bad for a girl,” the latter 
was good enough to observe. 

“Don’t you think, Willie dear, you’d better go to bed?” she sug- 
gested with a caressing smile. “ ‘The dustman’s come, darling.” 

It seemed to Borman that she was visibly relieved and inspirated 
by the absence of last night’s guest; she was not only herself again, 
but her best, most fascinating self in the reaction from the suppression 
and terror Beaumont’s presence had evidently produced. “ What was 
the secret of it?” he still hourly wondered. Beaumont was no beau 
sabreur, no heart-breaking dragoon; “old Beau” was reckoned a quiet, 
steady-going fellow, a fine officer, but less popular in mess-rooms than 
upon parade-grounds. “Yet those quiet fellows sometimes go the 
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pace in secret,” he reflected; “ when they do step over the traces, there 
is mischief and no mistake.” On coming into the hall the night 
before, he had seen Marcia’s white face in a gleam of firelight as she 
lay full length on the lounge, Beaumont towering above her, his face 
in shadow but directed to hers, a singular immobility in his watching 
posture. Those two had never ceased to be conscious of each other’s 
presence, had been unable to meet each other’s gaze all the evening 
long; and, as usual, the man had had the most self-control. It was 
the same at breakfast next morning. There had been some curious 
by-play over hot cake and muffin Beaumont had brought her from 
the fender; something was dropped and picked up again in a furtive, 
confused way, something said in low, confused tones. He had no 
personal knowledge of Beaumont, all was from report and hearsay. 
Beaumont had been mentioned in despatches, had won the Distin- 
guished Service Order and deserved the Victoria Cross, if all were 
true that men who had served with him reported. That young brute, 
Willoughby, was fluent enough on this public part of his life, but 
quite unable to furnish any private history. Willoughby’s tongue had 
been unloosened by cigars and similar delights as to the soldier, as 
. to the man he could be brought to say nothing. As for Jack, nothing 
could be got out of him. Jack lived chiefly in Temple chambers and 
dabbled in literature. The Squire was innocent and unsuspicious as 
a baby. Cecil was an ass. The Belle Dame was truly sans merci and 
sans everything but beauty and the power of using it to the detriment 
of male mankind. So this gallant gentleman reflected, as he watched 
Marcia’s unusually brilliant play and the unusual brilliance of her 
eyes and face, and listened to the tongue whose sharpness he loved 
and feared equally. To him the crowning charm of a woman was 
elusiveness; Marcia was always to be won because she never was won. 
Aphrodite easily won, or—worse still—pursuing, would have gained 
no golden apple from Paris Borman. After all, the zest of life is 
the hunter’s instinct. Something to chase, to track down, to con- 
quer, to occupy the mind and keep the faculties tense and vibrant, 
that constitutes happiness. . 

“ Yes, my lady,” he thought to himself while watching the grace- 
ful and skilful movements of the billiard-player, “ you may carry that 
head high, but one day it shall bow to me. You may speak sharp, 
stinging words now, but one day you shall speak sweetly, tenderly, 
caressingly to me; you shall hang upon my words and looks, and sigh 
if I frown and tremble if I swear. You shall come at my beck and 
go at my word, and know that I am ‘ Dominant master and absolute 
lord over the soul of one,’ and that one my Lady Disdain. You may 
elude me now, but not forever.” 

Lady Disdain felt these thoughts in a vague disquiet that always 
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affected her under the glance of those intent blue eyes. Cold and 
cruel eyes, she called them, but Jack maintained they were keen and 
thoughtful. “The eyes of a great soldier and ruler of men,” he 
averred. 

“ The eyes of a great bully and tyrant of women and weak things,” 
she retorted. “Napoleon was both,” she added inconsequently, “yet 
Josephine loved him. Josephine was an inveterate Creole, a sensual 
idiot, a Circassian slave, hardly a woman, a sort of female thing.” 

“ She had passion,” Jack corrected, “ and he had power. Napoleon 
was one of the greatest of men. But you hate Napoleon and Borman? 
‘Tis true, ’tis pity, pity *tis *tis true; for genius is rare, strong char- 
acter rarer.” 

“A good heart the rarest of all. Give me a man with a heart, 
Jack.” 

“So I did once, but you wouldn’t have me, Sans Merci,” he said 
with a catch in his voice. 

They were walking up and down under the limes in sunshine 
barred with branch shadows. Marcia turned her head quickly and 
looked at Jack’s thin, fine-featured face, but he was looking straight 
before him, with an expressionless countenance. 

“Oh,” Marcia returned, her momentary anxiety quieted, “that ~ 
was very long ago, a jejune and transitory business, not serious at 
all, long forgotten.” 

“Not forgotten, Marcia. Such things leave ineffaceable marks.” 

“ Jack, don’t be unkind! We’ve been such good friends,” she 
cried in piteous accent. “And I did think——” 

“Think what you like, Marcia. We always were and always will 
be friends. But that was a serious business, and it was the root of 
our long and pleasant comradeship. Such alliances, unless people are 
of the same sex, generally have to have some such origin. Goodness 
knows how I came to rake it up to-day. Pax!” 

“Nay; but it is not so with true comradeship like ours, Jack, and 
that other feeling was a temporary aberration of yours. Pray, how 
many times have you been in love since, Sir Jack? How many heart- 
breaks have you had? Confess!” ° 

“A good few, if all’s told. But I never reckon them up. And 
I hope to have many another before I’m too old or too married. How 
many has Mab caused? So many or more her brother has had. ’Tis 
a sad world, but it has its alleviations, after all. There’s always 
somebody to fall hopelessly in love with.” 

“ A Bormanized world, but it has its—ah—Nicholsons, Godfrey 
de Bouillors, and Coeur de Lions. Jack, I love soldiers, though I’ve 
seen and known a good many. In India, for instance, it was almost 
all men of war, a civilian or two thrown in by way of shadow.” 
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“India,” Jack thought, “ah, India! What happened to her then? 
—I can’t think why you have such an antipathy to poor Borman,” 
he objected. 

“Neither can I. There’s something in his voice that sets all my 
bristles up, and something in his look that rouses all my angry pas- 
sions. Very likely it’s my own fault and the man is not as bad as 
he seems to me. But he ought to see that I can never do more than 
tolerate him and so leave me in peace. It’s a positive persecution. If. 
he were not leaving next week, I should go away. But I don’t want to 
lose the rest of the hunting if I can help it.” 

Borman was quite aware of this repugnance, and quite undaunted 
by it. He thought a little hatred a very good beginning to build 
upon; and he had recently observed a certain look of dread in Marcia’s 
face. ‘“ When a woman fears,” he was accustomed to say, “she is 
not far from love.” It was considered that he ought to know, if any 
man ought. 

Marcia was coming quite tranquilly home from the village that 
afternoon, full of some plans she and Mabel had been making with the 
girls at the Vicarage respecting some play they were to act at Easter. 
One was to take this part, another that; would So-and-So care to play 
at all, if only that rdle were assigned him? Could such a one be 
brought to take the other part without dire offence? Such were the 
serious and perplexing questions agitating the cousins as they stepped 
along the road and turned in at the gate under the lindens. 

“The simplest way,” Marcia was saying, “would be to have a 
series of one-part plays, then everybody would be satisfied. Amateur 
theatricals are an immoral amusement; they create such bitter feel- 
ing, such emulations, wrath, and rancor. You know you’ve hated me 
like poison, Mab, ever since that leading part I had in the autumn. 
No wonder strict people prohibit such diversions.” 

“Oh! but a one-part play is no play at all. Where would the 
love-making come in? Two-part plays are the thing, Marcie—leading 
lady and leading gentleman. Only half the fun would be gone with 
no one else to flirt with. There must be one leading lady and three 
leading gentlemen, and call it a quartette. That would be perfectly 
charming. What a pity Major Beaumont couldn’t join us.” 

“In the quartette? Is he such a good actor?” she asked, stooping 
to gather a celandine. 

“He would be great fun in the quartette. He would be so 
desperately in love and so desperately injured. That kind of man 
never wins—at that game. Now Captain Borman carries everything 
before him with that cool audacity of his, that masterful assumption 
of superiority.” 

“Really? I wonder if those men have finished their day’s butcher- 
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ing yet? I fancied I heard somebody emptying his gun awhile back, 
and—— What’s that ?—something hurt?” 

She plunged through a thick shrubbery in the direction whence 
the sounds seemed to come; paused at the other side to listen and 
make sure that the piteous shriek sinking to a forlorn whine was that 
of a dog in great pain. Then she hurried on to the gate of a paddock 
adjoining the stables. Several small out-buildings abutted on this 
paddock, the goose-house and some kennels among them. A stream 
running through the field had been widened and dammed into a pond 
that. was now chiefly mud, the sluices being open. Some tall firs rose 
up on the shrubbery side, and through the stems of these Marcia saw, 
first, a lad sharpening a bill-hook at the revolving grindstone by the 
pond, next, the spare figure of Norris Borman in gaiters and shooting- 
coat, in his hand an iron rod, at his feet a brown setter bleeding, 
panting, and whining more and more feebly under his master’s strokes. 

“ He’s had pretty nigh enough, sir,” a man from the stables was 
remonstrating, at the same moment that an indignant attempt to 
snatch the rod on the part of the boy at the grindstone was repelled 
by a savage kick from Borman, whose face was white and ugly, with 
drawn lips and glittering eyes. 

Marcia saw this in one quick glance; saw the face under the tweed 
cap, the upraised arm, the strong spare figure outlined partly against 
the gray sky, partly against the muddy pond fenced with low wooden 
rails; saw the men coming out from the stable and garden with sullen, 
indignant looks and mutterings; saw, most clearly of all, the poor 
creature bleeding at the brute’s feet; then a mist came before her 
eyes, but fire flashed through her veins and brain, and before the 
uplifted arm with the rod again descended on the poor setter—she 
never knew how—she was there, standing over him, and Borman was 
gone. 

Caught unexpectedly quick and straight between the eyes, he had 
lurched against the rails behind him, which were rather more than 
knee high, and went backward heels-over-head into the thick pond 
mud, catching at the nearest thing, which happened to be one of the 
geese paddling about the mud edges of the pond a few feet below, an 
action that drew the cackling and hissing indignation of the whole 
flock upon him. Just then some impish instinct prompted the pretty 
little donkey at the far end of the paddock to utter a long-drawp 
brazen bray, which, added to the combined assaults of the angry geese 
and the helpless floundering and sputtering of the gallant officer in 
the mud, converted a tragic situation to broadest farce and extracted 
loud and long guffaws from the men, and especially from the boy who 
had been kicked, and who utterly declined to come to the unfortunate 
gentleman’s rescue or help beat off the geese, the battering wings 
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end hissing beaks of which hid the prostrate man’s face, while their 
paddling feet trampled and bespattered him with mud. 

“Let en lie!” shouted the boy, between ecstatic roars of laughter, 
as he danced with delight. “Sarve en hright! Do en good!” 

“What's up now?” asked Willoughby, running up, attracted by 
the noise, and followed by Jack. 

“Where’s Borman?” asked the latter, not recognizing in the 
muddy centre of the goose attack an officer of Her Majesty’s army. 
“Take those geese off, you idiots; they’ll suffocate the man,” he 
added, rushing to the rescue, himself spluttering with laughter, in 
which even Willoughby joined, though at the expense of his idol. 

Marcia, hot and trembling, and sobbing with pity and rage, cast 
but one glance at the prostrate figure struggling in the mud, then, 
with a grim and bitter smile, turned from him to the poor exhausted 
setter, telling a man to run for his life for the veterinary surgeon in 
the village. 

“It’s the Captain’s own dog,” was the man’s objection, quickly 
silenced. The boy was told to get a rug from the stables; the poor 
dog was then gently placed upon it, and so borne by Marcia, Mabel, 
and one of the shooting-guests, who came up just then with Cecil, to 
a warm light shed in a garden, and soothed and tended till the doctor 
came. 

“It just like this, Mr. ohn,” Sims, the coachman and factotum, 
afterwards explained to Jack. “The Cap’en, he said he’d make the 
dog obey him, and he’d learn him io shirk his work, if he killed the 
brute. The dog was pretty nigh done, and some was crying shame, 
when Miss Ludlow came up, and went straight for the Cap’en, and 
knocked him over as clean as a whistle. I never saw anything prettier 
or straighter done in my life.” 

“ Nonsense, Sims,” Jack retorted; “ you mean that Captain Bor- 
man was startled and missed his footing.” 

“No nonsense at all, sir; she bowled him over as clean as a 
whistle. Blow me if she didn’t!” 

“Then I will certainly blow you, Sims. For I should be sorry 
for my father or anybody else to take that view of the case.” 

“Then I’m blowed, Mr. John; for that’s another story, and 
thankee, sir,” he replied, pocketing half-a-crown with cheerful ac- 
quiescence. 

The gallant Captain, intent on executing what he held to be justice 
on the poor animal, whose fault had roused his brutality, had un- 
doubtedly been startled and taken at a disadvantage by the onset 
of the lady of his temporary hopes. Scarcely had his eye caught the 
flutter of ladies’ skirts and identified Marcia and Mabel as wearers, 
before one lady seemed changed to human lightning flashing between 
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his eyes with the words, “ Brute! Oh! Brute!” so that he saw stars 
and felt himself banged into the sky, and then whirled face down- 
ward into evil-smelling mud, whence, with a frantic wriggle, he 
turned himself, face upward and mouth full, only to find himself 
assailed by a flock of hissing geese, the battering of whose strong 
wings beat out what breath was not exhausted by his futile floundering 
in the slippery mud. 

When at last, the geese being beaten off, and, all breathless and 
clogged and encumbered with mud and pond-weed, he was helped 
to his feet and waded to land, to be received with another salvo of 
laughter from almost every creature in the place, including the Squire, 
who had come up with the rest of the party, he felt that he cut ‘but 
a sorry figure, and his remarks, choked and impeded by mud, were 
not of an edifying character. 

“What an ad. you’d make for sqme beast’s soap!” Willoughby 
cried. “‘ He won’t be happy till he gets it,’ and that sort of rot.” 

“ Wash him and hang him up to dry. How many eels are there in 
his pockets?” added Cecil. “ Pray put our Borman again in the 
pond; poor dear, he may catch us some more.” 

“ How the deuce did you get in?” ‘inquired the Squire. “ Trying 
a mud-bath for rheumatism, eh? You’d best go into a loose box and 
have yourself rubbed down with straw and a bucket of warm water, 
Borman. Fetch him a change of clothes, somebody. Pon my word, 
I’m awfully sorry for this. Haw! haw! haw! awfully—haw! haw! 
—sorry.” 

“Roll in clean straw, Borman, and don’t play at Narcissus in 
mud ponds again or go Don Quixoting at flocks of geese. My word! 
it is the ‘ Charge of the Light Brigade’ with a vengeance! 
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‘ Geese to the right of him, 
Geese to the left of him, 
Geese right in front of him, 

Cackled and wondered! 
Long shall the tale be told, 
Yea, when the wine is old, 

How the man floundered!’ ”’ 













“ Who’s got a Kodak? A snap-shot for the love of Heaven! And 
label it ‘ Before using Cad’s soap!’ Never mind, old chap, frogs are 
awfully nourishing and mud’s warm. He’d make a ripping study for 
a Fury with those weeeds in his back hair, not to speak of the ex- 
pression of his face—and his language!” 

Marcia was somewhat surprised, two hours later, to see Captain 
Borman, newly shaven and all speckless in snowy linen, shining studs, 
and glossy cloth, come into the drawing-room erect and cool as ever, 
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though with a harder set of his hard mouth and a fiercer glitter in 
his keen eyes. 

“Gemini, what a man he is! He must have swallowed pints of 
the beastliest mud and scrunched dozens of frogs, and he hasn’t turned 
a hair,” Willoughby whispered to her, not knowing her to be the cause 
of his hero’s disaster, though she had confessed to her uncle, with 
regrets for the breach of hospitality. 

“ But I’m afraid I should do it again under similar circumstances,” 
she added. “For indeed, Uncle Harry, I couldn’t help it. You see, 
you are a woman first and a lady afterwards.” 

But Uncle Harry, being a mere man, did not see things in this 
light. Nor did he think it womanly to knock a man into a mud- 
pond. He resolutely crushed all subsequent allusions to the gallant 
Borman’s adventure with the geese, refused to hear every parallel 
between toad-eating and frog-eating, or how best to catch eels, innu- 
endoes concerning geese as capital surprises, and could not do enough 
to show his respect and regard to his injured guest. 

In the course of the evening Marcia, being somewhat withdrawn 
from the others, was looking for some music near the piano, when she 
became aware that Borman was approaching her in his quiet, unob- 
trusive way, and looked up with defiant eyes straight into his cold 
blue ones. . 

“T have to thank you, Miss Ludlow,” he said, smiling blandly 
and daintily balancing a teaspoon on the teacup he held, “for your 
kind assistance this afternoon.” 

“ Not in the least,” she replied steadily; “it is always a pleasure 
to be of service to people.” 

“ Always,” he returned, with an icy smile and pale lightnings in 
his glance; “so I hope you will do me the honor of accepting the 
beast you helped me correct as a mark of gratitude. He is quite at 
your service.” 

“Tf you mean the poor setter, it is dead,” was the cold rejoinder. 

“Really? That was kind of you,” he murmured, looking thought- 
fully at the cup in his hand. “TI shall always remember this, Miss 
Ludlow,” he added in a gentle voice, as-he turned away, “for I never 
forget a kindness,” he blazed out with a sudden savage glitter in his 
eyes. 

Next morning a note conveyed to the family the information that 
Captain Borman had received a telegram obliging him to leave by an 
early train. This he had already done; the telegram, by some happy 
chance, having found him ready packed and in marching order. 


> 
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III. 
THE LINKS. 

DEEPLY shocked and upset by the occurrence in the paddock, Jack 
Tyndall went so far as to take Mabel to task for allowing Marcia to 
make such an exhibition of herself—as if the poor Belle Dame had 
not been as much surprised as anyone, and a good deal more horrified, 
by the incident. 

“Why, she called him names before the men! I was ready to 
sink into the ground. She always does what she likes, never what 
other people do. She is so thoughtless and selfish, one can never 
make her out. Do you suppose I enjoyed the exhibition?” his sister 
replied, with a strong sense of injury. 

“You see, Marcia, what comes of letting your angry passions 
rise,” was his reproach to his cousin. “ You begin by indulging in 
a causeless dislike for a man, and you end by carrying your feelings 
into expression by personal violence like—ah !—like—a street-boy.” 

“ Ah, I’ve cried ‘ peccavi’ often enough, Jack! I own that my con- 
duct was not exactly conventional.” 

“ Not quite—why, you hit him between the eyes and knocked him 
down—by jingo!—and called him every name you could think of. 
An unreasonable and prejudiced dislike is one thing, but such loss 
of self-respect as personal violence——” 

“Dislike had nothing to do with it. I cannot see cruelty; I 
cannot see helpless creatures savagely treated without boiling blood 
and hot indignation; torture and oppression make me literally mad. 
If I had loved the man, I should have done the same thing, | am 
positive. But I could never love a cruel brute like that Borman.” 

“My dear, you ought never to have seen such a thing. Borman 
would never have thrashed his dog before you. You were pot present, 
but you must needs rush in. Girls should not interfere with men’s 
affairs. Dogs must be disciplined, especially sporting dogs. The 
beast had misbehaved, he had to be thrashed. Why, we all know 
what ill-behaved, useless curs women’s dogs become, simply because 
they are not properly thrashed.” 

“ Jack,” cried Marcia, turning white, “if I saw you treat a dog 
like that, I’d never speak to you again,—never. You can’t have seen 
the poor creature; it makes me sick to think of it. It had to be 
killed. Oh, I am glad I knocked him into the pond, the brute! I’m 
glad I called him what he was, glad I made him the laughing-stock 
of the place.” 

“ Ah, but you made him something else, my dear, and you'll live 
to repent it. Borman is a strong man; he has a strong-man’s faults; 
he is a stern man and occasionally cruel. He is loyal and just, and 
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he never forgets. He is vindictive. It doesn’t do to make an enemy 
of such a man.” 

“T shall never repent it. I’d rather he were my enemy than my 
friend. You should have seen the look of gratitude in the poor dog’s 
eyes—his eye—for the other—oh, that I had broken the brute’s bones! 
I saved the poor setter further torture and had him put very gently to 
sleep, and I am glad, glad, glad. Don’t let us quarrel, Jack dear, 
as we certainly shall if you defend the brute’s treatment of that poor 
dog. Pax!” 

Pax it was, though subsequent relations between the cousins were 
somewhat strained, Jack strongly objecting to hear his friend referred 
to as “ the brute,” and returning to his chambers sooner than he had 
intended in consequence of this objection. 

But though he lost some hunting and Marcia’s companionship, he 
did not lose the remembrance of Borman’s singular encounter with 
the geese, which followed him everywhere in many versions more or 
less embellished. 

It was, “ What was that story about Borman and the geese? Didn’t 
some-woman give Borman a facer and duck him in a horse-pond ?” 

Perhaps Cecil Tyndall may have told it in some club or mess- 
room; he was not a great admirer of Norris Borman and regarded 
his cousin’s action as spirited and just. It was certainly he who 
regaled Beaumont with a not unvarnished description of the affray, 
to the great scandal of the latter, who seemed to think Marcia’s part 
in it was beyond defence. 

“No doubt Borman was a brute,” he commented. “I scarcely 
know the man; he has a nasty look about the mouth. He ought to 
have been knocked down—but by a woman! Where were the men? 
Miss Ludlow struck Borman in the face? She was there at the 
stables? A pity! One likes a woman to be a woman.” 

“ My cousin is a woman all over,” retorted Cecil. “If you knew 
her as we at Youngwoods do, you would be the first to say so. She 
rides well and pluckily, and plays billiards as few women can; _ but 
there’s nothing mannish or fast or unfeminine about her. Yet she 
has knocked about the world a good deal, with no settled home. She 
lost her people early.” 

“Was she not brought up with your sister? No? Miss Tyndall 
is so exquisitely feminine and gentle, it would be a liberal education 
to any girl to live with her.” 

“Very liberal,” Cecil thought. “ Marcia has the more heart of 
the two,” he added, remembering how she nursed him once through a 
long illness, when Mabel left him. 

Marcia’s visit to Youngwoods ended rather suddenly, another uncle 
wanting her to go to Rome and Florence with him for the spring, 
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so that she did not see the ivied gables of Youngwoods again until 
the may was in its flower and the great climbing Gloire de Dijon on 
the front was a mass of deep-hearted roses. 

Marcia thought, as she rolled tranquilly along the pleasant country 
roads, that there was no such luxuriance of bloom anywhere as round 
about Youngwoods; her heart leapt with keen pleasure when the 
ivied gables peeped above the paler green of the lime-trees, and she 
thought how pleasant it would be to have some such home to shelter 
‘> in and call her own. Then she drew a long, long sigh, reflecting how 
that might never be, and feeling the wideness and weariness of the 
world for a woman who is solitary. 

“Tf I had at least to earn my living,” she mused, as she acknowl- 
edged the courtesy of a woman standing at-a cottage door, waist deep 
in flowers. “ But to live a superfluous entity at Youngwoods, not even 
the daughter of the house. No, thank you. If my Uncle Harry 
needed me or my Aunt Janet could not do without me. But they are 
both hale and active and self-sufficing. When Mab marries, perhaps 
—but she never will. She couldn’t keep to one man for more than 
a month at a time. I’ll have a bachelor flat in town. 


‘So heigh! ho! the green holly, 
This life is most jolly!’ ” 


The carriage rolled through the open gate under the limes to the 
porch, and there on the green-sward, in tree shadows pierced by sun- 
light, amid the fluting of blackbirds and clear warbling of larks, 
appeared the whole: family: the Squire and Mrs. Tyndall, Mab and 
Willoughby—Cecil was with his regiment, Jack in town, it was 
understood. There they were sitting with papers and needlework, 
accompanied by the dogs stretched on the sunny turf, a picture of 
peaceful leisure, all rising and coming in a body to welcome her 
dusty self and disentangle her from her pile of wraps and hold-alls, 
bundles of golf clubs, racquets, and bicycles, the endless impedimenta 
of the modern female on her travels. But when what Willoughby 
termed the hugging had been conscientiously accomplished and the 
Squire and Mrs. Tyndall had each said for the tenth time, “ Delighted 
to see you again, my dear,” and Mab had sarcastically observed that 
she could scarcely have three days’ frocks in her baskets—according 
to Mab’s modest reckoning of five a day—Marcia became acutely and 
unpleasantly conscious of another presence, the commanding one of 
Captain Borman, who now brought up the rear of the welcoming 
force with his cold smile and self-contained air, and tranquilly helped 
Willoughby help the servants to unload the carriage. 

“ Are you staying here?” Marcia bluntly asked him in the shock 
of her surprise at this unexpected vision, and was reminded that the 
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Army crammer, with whom Willoughby was just now reading, and 
who lived on the other side of the village, was Borman’s sister’s 
husband and present host, for which she silently thanked heaven. 

But the May skies had lost something of their lucid beauty, the 
light pouring through young linden foliage was less serenely radiant, 
and the soft blooming of everything, from the flower-beds to the 
yellow wallflower aloft in the gable coping, where the stonework 
showed cracks and clefts, was less heartsome because of that unex- 
pected guest. He on his part appeared to derive much tranquil satis- 
faction from her presence, and was infinitely serviceable in handing 
her chairs, cups of tea, and plates of cake and fruit. 

She liked the country in May? So did he. That morning he had 
helped take a swarm of bees. Great fun. Had she heard of the new 
golf-links? He had observed her bundle of clubs; she would find 
it difficult to surpass Miss Tyndall, who was very bad to beat. 

All rancor, all painful memories of geese, mud-ponds, and facers 
between the eyes had completely passed from the mind of this amiable 
warrior, to judge from the pensive sweetness of his manner. Marcia 
blushed to think that the very hand with which she helped herself 
to the bread and butter he so civilly handed her had so recently 
smitten that serene and martial visage and tumbled the commanding 
form, now serviceably bowed before her, head over heels into the 
goose-pond. Forgetfulness of past injuries is one of the most beautiful 
of Christian virtues. 

Still, when she observed the golden hour upon the clock in the 
village steeple that rose in hoary dignity beneath the hill before them, 
and reckoned up the distance to the brother-in-law’s house, his early 
dinner-hour, and the time necessary to dress for it, she was glad, and 
pensively called attention to the time by some deprecating comparison 
between the unimpeachable rectitude of the church clock and the de- 
plorable irregularities of the little enamelled dial she drew from her 
pocket and contemplated with interest. 

“T only wonder that you could look the poor man in the face,” 
Mab commented when he was gone. 

*T had much rather have looked any other man in the face,” was 
the reply. ““ But it would have been rude to have turned away from 
him; and his beauty seems unimpaired. How nice it is to be down 
here in the quiet! London is so tiring. Who is coming for Whitsun- 
tide? Couldn’t we manage our play? Aren’t you going to have a 
dance, Aunt Janet? Give me country quiet. My tastes always were 
Arcadian.” 

“Yes, my dear, country quiet with balls and theatricals and plenty 
of people staying in the house,” assented the Squire; “you could 
always stand that kind of Arcadia—for a couple of weeks.” 


> 
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“With a few dinners, and garden-parties and picnics in summer 
and hunting in winter,” Marcia pensively added. “ Now, Aunt Janet, 
how have you provided for my Arcadian tastes?” 

“ Why, my dear, I have ordered rook-pies, salads, and early straw- 
berries, and Mallick thinks he can send in new potatoes to-morrow 
and cut asparagus in a few days,” was the instant and unconsidered 
reply. “ Mallick knows your tastes and always considers them.” 

“Gross materialism! Did it ever strike you that I might possess 
some faint substitute for a soul? Are there to be no more cakes and 
ale? I mean dances and plays? Whenever I am wretched, I think 
of that dear lattice window peeping out of the ivy up there and the 
cosey sleeps I’ve slept in it. Don’t ever let anybody else have that 
room looking up the avenue. How are all the village folk and the 
farm folk and the parson folk? And, above all, how is dear, dear 
Rob Roy?” 

“ He’s to be shod to-morrow and taken in and got into condition,” 
her uncle told her. “ He'll be quite fit for a short turn on the downs 
now when you are ready. I hope you will have a happy time here, 
Marcia. And I wish you would make it your real home, my dear, 
and only go away for visits—unless you have a home of your own 
soon, as I hope you will.” 

“You are so kind,” she replied, with a quiver in her mouth when 
she looked into the florid, healthy, English face and met the kind 
gaze of the steady blue eyes, “but I can’t risk wearing my welcome 
out.” 

“You would never do that,” he said, still keeping his hands in 
his pocket and standing straight and stiff, while Marcia clasped her 
hands on his arm and pressed her face childishly against his shoulder. 
“But you are not the kind of woman to live single and without a 
home. You may get into mischief, you will certainly be unhappy, 
unless you settle down to wholesome family life. However, don’t 
forget that wherever I am is always your home. I can’t answer for 
when I’m gone. It would be a great comfort to see you married and 
settled first. Why, what’s the matter?” he asked, feeling a sob upon 
his arm. 

“Nothing, nothing,” was the muffled response from the unseen 
face. 

“ My dear child, trust me, don’t be afraid. You’ve neither father 
nor mother. And you are not happy,” the good man said, very gravely 
and kindly, keeping in the same stolid attitude. “Is it money, mis- 
chief—or men? Has some man played you false? If he has, he’s 
a good riddance. You are not very young, and you have refused 
many good offers—or as good as refused. Sometimes a girl makes 
a mistake and takes a little admiration or flirtation for something 
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deeper, or sends away some good fellow before she finds out that she 
cares for him. Wise girls get over these things. ‘There are plenty 
of fish left in the sea, and the man worth wasting a month’s fretting 
over was never born. Come, lassie, tell the trouble.” A strong brown 
hand was removed from one pocket to stroke the bronze-tinted hair 
the evening sun lighted up and played in. “ Don’t be afraid,” he 
added. “Very likely you’ve been playing the fool; we all do, boys 
and girls, sometimes, don’t you know.” 

But all his suppositions were groundless, he heard; some sobs 
were conquered, a wet face was raised from his arm, dried and kissed, 
and they turned back to the house, whence the sound of a gong was 
audible, and Marcia ran quickly up to the room she loved and had 
loved since she first went, a little child, to stay at Youngwoods. 

“Mine is a singular destiny,” she thought, as she ran down to 
dinner, still wondering at her disappointment; “I must certainly 
have been born under a particularly spiteful star.” 

Yet the dance was to take place, and the other festivities she 
had asked about, and Jack was coming down for Whitsuntide and 
Cecil for the dance. 

“Who cares for dances and dinners?” she reflected. “ What is 
duller than dull gayety ?” 

“ Look here, I’ll take you round the links to-morrow afternoon,” 
Willoughby said generously. “TI can’t before; I have to grind the 
whole blessed morning.” 

“No, Willoughby, I’ll take her round myself the first time,” the 
Squire corrected. 

So the following day saw him start off with Marcia and Mabel, 
eager as a boy, towards the downs, where the sheep scattered off in 
amazement at the strange new pranks played among them by their 
biped friends. 

“T wonder if Beaumont remembers that he has to come in the 
summer,” the Squire said, as they were winding up a narrow lane 
under hedges laden with may. “When did you hear from him last, 
Mab ?” 

Marcia, who was in advance, bent to gather cowslips from a bank 
on which thyme was already budding, and heard Mab say carelessly : 

“Oh, I think it must have been some weeks ago. Has he been 
asked to the dance? Best not, pater; let us have only good dancing 
men, no sticks.” 

“ Just as you like, my dear,” was the easy reply. “ What’s that 
scent, Marcia ?—Beans ?” 

“No, uncle, white clover; how sweet 

There had been rain in the night, and the still afternoon was 
clouded but clearing. There seemed no end to the growth of things, 
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the changing green tints increased almost visibly, the earth seemed 
to breathe in steamy fragrance of many mingled odors, the still air 
palpitated with life, a great chorus of song-birds made rich, fresh 
music everywhere, the cawing of rooks had a breezy vitality that tran- 
quillized while it animated. The world seemed as young as if just 
fresh made. 

So Marcia thought, with quickened heart-throbs and a strangled 
longing to express her thought—to Jack, for instance; Jack recognized 
the inwardness of things. But Mab was lamenting the damp that 
uncurled her fringe, and the Squire expressing regret at having had 
luncheon, a thing no man should do before climbing hills, he averred, 
especially when the sun is north of the equator. But nothing could 
spoil the delicate vernal scent of cowslips or the feeling of young 
vitality that cloudy May-day breathed, not even the voice singing,— 





















‘“‘ He turned his charger as he spake, 
Upon the river shore; 
He gave his bridle-reins a shake, 
Said, ‘ Adieu for evermore, my love! 
And adieu for evermore!’ ” 












The song passed into a lusty whistle as the Tyndalls went through 
a gate upon the summit of the open down, and the Squire directed 
the girls’ attention to the broad plain of sea spreading away to the 
sky-line in many interchanging hues of blue and green, dashed by deep 
indigo and dark gray, that he might pass his handkerchief unobserved 
over his broad forehead and recover his breath. 

“How the gulls follow that dark patch!” he said, pointing to 
what looked like foam-flakes hovering above the waves and then poising 
all together upon it, like a miniature fleet under sail. 

The whistling had stopped; the inevitable Borman, as Mabel called 
him, had more serious work on hand: he was about to strike a ball. 

“ Bravo!” cried the Squire, as the club came crack upon the centre 
of the ball, and sent it straight and clear to its destination. The 
player’s tense muscles relaxed, a faint gleam of pleasure lit his eyes 
as they followed the ball, and he turned, raised his cap, and came 
towards the new arrivals, who were soon engaged in making plastic 
poses of their own, the ladies partly disqualified by their skirts and 
the gentleman by the stiffer muscles and sturdier build of his more 
advanced age. 

Two hours later Mabel and Marcia, Willoughby, his father, and 
Borman were grouped on the summit of the down round a may-laden 
thorn-tree, eagerly discussing matters in which such mystic terms 
as “ bunker,” “ niblick,” “ brassy,” “ putting,” and “teeing” occurred, 
Mabel oblivious even of her ruined curls, and Marcia of everything 
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but the point at issue, when Borman, who was seldom oblivious of 
anything that concerned her, observed a quick flush, succeeded by a 
deadly pallor, on Marcia’s vivid face. Following the direction of 
her dilating eyes, he perceived the figure of a man issuing from the 
park-like groves of Nutcombe Place and coming towards them. The 
words died upon Marcia’s lips, the delicate green of the beeches became 
a mist mingling with a pearly sky dashed with blue. She turned her 
crimsoning face towards a prospect of fields and hills; the village 
spire swam, the broad sea, with its long dark promontories and shining 
sails and sea-gulls, went round and round with the hills above the 
village, then everything turned dark and the sound of her pulses was 
so loud in her ears that she thought others must have heard it. 

“You are unwell, Miss Ludlow,” said a low and solicitous voice 
at her ear, as Borman stepped quickly towards her with outstretched 
hands, his voice and the repulsion inspired by his nearer presence 
rousing her to collect herself with a strong effort and recede from him 
with a steady gaze that cleared her vision. 

“ Quite well,” she replied in a faint, unsteady voice. “ White, was 
I? It was only a twinge of neuralgia.” 

By this time the man Borman had seen had come up with the 
group and drawn off the attention concentrated upon the apparent in- 
disposition of Marcia to himself. 

“ Why, it’s Beaumont, of all people in the world!” cried the Squire, 
a hearty ring of welcome in his voice. 


IV. 
MUSIC AND MOONLIGHT. 


A curious little smile played upon Norris Borman’s keen face, 
and a watchful glitter lit his eyes which absorbed every detail of this 
unexpected meeting with an old acquaintance. It suddenly occurred 
to him that Beaumont was a good-looking man, of fine presence and 
winning address. The latter, like himself, was becomingly arrayed 
for golf in knickerbockers, spats, and Norfolk jacket and cap; his 
eyes were dark and full of feeling, his smile very sweet, especially 
when shaking hands with the Belle Dame Sans Merci. There are 
many more ways of raising a cap than is commonly supposed; Beau- 
mont’s was one of perfection. His manner to Miss Ludlow, Borman 
observed, was quite that of an ordinary acquaintance; he took her 
hand with a slight and momentary touch, as if it were in sober sooth 
a lady’s hand, and not a sacred relic to be held in breathless awe, or 
some rich and delicate casket containing the quintessence of the world’s 
treasure, or something that had dealt him grievous hurt, or some- 
thing that, having once been over-precious, had become worthless, even 
repulsive. But then Borman had seen him reconnoitre the group under 
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the may-tree through glasses; he had had ample time to control any 
agitation he might have felt. Apparently, it was Marcia who had been 
surprised and agitated. Why else should an unusual fainting-fit and 
an equally unusual indisposition, hastily labelled neuralgia, coincide 
with this young woman’s two unexpected meetings with a man who 
had evidently some secret understanding with her? She was still very 
pale when she gave her hand to Beaumont; her tremulous lips mur- 
mured some inaudible response to his cordial but conventional “ How 
are you?” her face, upturned to his glance, had a certain glow through 
its pallor, and her deep eyes were liquid with light. Borman had 
always admired her; now he thought her really beautiful. A sheaf 
of sun-rays shot through edges of rolling cloud; the sudden sun-burst 
spread like a smile of young happiness over field and hill and sea, 
calling an infinite variety of vivid greens and golds and browns from 
grass and foliage, making the sea change and shine like a dove’s neck, 
the dark hills gleam with purple and amethyst, orchards and blossomed 
fields and trees rich with soft coloring. It trought out bronzy gleams 
in Marcia’s prettily roughened hair, lighted her bunch of cowslips, and 
glowed in the crimson silk showing where her coat opened from throat 
to waist; it caressed the hand laid a moment in Beaumont’s and en- 
folded them both in its glory. A lark shot up from the turf in a spiral 
of strenuous melody and was lost to the last flutter of its pinions; 
the gurgle of a hidden nightingale came from warm coppice in a hollow 
far below. 

Beaumont had not forgotten his invitation to Youngwoods, he 
said, in answer to the Squire’s reproach, but hoped to accept it later 
on. He was just now alone in the country, his absent cousin having 
lent him Nutcombe for a week, grinding at some desk-work that re- 
quired close attention. He had arrived only the day before, had been 
working all day, and had only just heard of the links, not having 
thought of bringing clubs to these remote parts. Very public-spirited 
of the Squire; he understood it was his land, just on the boundary 
of Sharland’s. This information interested Borman immensely, though 
he did not appear concerned in it, being occupied in bending down a 
long branch of may, all set with pearly bloom and thorns, which he 
broke off for the Belle Dame, and, having deprived it of its sharp spikes, 
gallantly presented to her. The date of Beaumont’s arrival in the 
country appeared to him especially suggestive. But he could not quite 
grasp the motive that converted Beaumont for the rest of the round 
into the Belle Dame’s caddie, those serviceable adjuncts to the game 
being scarce in these regions, and was a little surprised to find him, 
later on, reclining on a cowslip and violet bank at the feet of that 
lady, sheltered from observation by a wind-writhen thorn, white with 
scented bloom. 
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The picture was Arcadian, yet neither the damsel nor her swain 
looked as happy as old poets represent people to be under such circum- 
stances. It is true that neither had a pipe or tabor, while the nearest 
approach to garlands was a cowslip in the Major’s coat and a bit of 
may in that of Sans Merci. Captain Borman had himself presented the 
may; he was not sure how long the cowslip had been gathered, but re- 
membered that Marcia was wearing cowslips earlier in the afternoon. 

The Arcadian pair rose from the flowery bank at his approach and 
joined the rest of the party, sauntering slowly along the down-ridge 
till they came to a small wooden glen folded in the hill-flank, at the 
top of which was a seaward-looking summer-house. Here aise land 
ended and Newcombe property began. 

“ Your cousin sometimes gives us tea there,” Mabel deceeel to her 
cavalier, who promptly suggested following his cousin’s example, and 
sent a messenger with necessary orders to the house, the gables of which 
were visible among the tree-tops lower down. The evening had bright- 
ened more and more, the slanting sun-rays pouring through pale-green 
boughs and mossy trunks in golden glory, so that it became increasingly 
pleasant to sit in the dappled shadows among manifold wood-scents, 
and chat in the easy intimacy created by handling teacups and bread- 
and-butter, and manipulating kettles and spirit lamps in open air. 

The Belle Dame, aware that repose is more becoming to female 
beauty than activity, sat very still and gave mankind present the pleas- 
ure of supplying her needs. Marcia held that every teapot needed a 
feminine ministrant, a doctrine which, acted upon, gave satisfaction 
to all present. Beaumont, as host, felt it incumbent upon him to 
hand the tea she poured out; and when these duties had been properly 
fulfilled, took the empty place beside her on the rustic bench and 
talked to her upon subjects that Borman, from his position at the foot 
of a mossy beech-trunk near the Belle Dame, inferred to be of singular 
interest to both. From such words as “ Gétterdammerung,” “ Tristan,” 
“Isolde,” “ Bayreuth,” “ Valkyrie,” that reached him from time to 
time, he further concluded that a taste for modern music and German 
myth was common to both. He also noted, after a benevolent obser- 
vation from Miss Ludlow that cigar-smoke in open air gave positive 
pleasure to herself and cousin had been cheerfully acted upon, that 
Beaumont’s cigar, except after a few enjoyable whiffs, remained un- 
smoked between his fingers, so deep was his evident interest in the 
conversation of his neighbor, whose eyes glowed deeply and whose 
slender form and well-featured face appeared to be animated by some 
vital spirit of joy and sweetness. Beaumont happened to wonder, at 
the same instant with Borman, whether this could be the girl who had 
smacked that distinguished soldier off his feet into the goose-pond a few 
months ago? That bitter memory turned Borman green for a moment; 
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the more charming the author of that misdeed looked, the greener 
the victim of it grew and the fiercer he smoked the honest briar-wood 
between his lips; and the greener he grew, the more fascinating the 
flowing lines of the lady’s half-reclining figure, one arm laid on the 
bench-back as she faced Beaumont, who was in a similar position, ap- 
peared, and the more lovely her sparkling face and shining eyes seemed 
to him. 

The sunbeams were almost level when the Belle Dame made her 
third and final attempt to get her party away from that seductive spot ; 
a nightingale had burst into full song, swallows were wheeling in their 
evening mazes, the scent of clover brought all the glamour of return- 
ing summer to mind. 

“Come, girls, we must race for it,” cried the Squire, on hearing 
the hour from the steeple-clock below, and putting his words into 
literal effect, to the great discomfort of the Belle Dame, who held that 
time and tide and dinners should always wait for woman. 

But Marcia kept easily level with her uncle’s giant strides, un- 
conscious of effort or fatigue, feeling as if floating on sunbeams in 
clover and may scent. She said nothing as she seemed to sink like a 
sunset cloud from the hill-ridge towards the sea, but her heart was 
full of joy and alive with hope, or that form of it termed anticipation. 
She spoke little at table, but her eyes were like stars; after dinner 
she sat long at the piano, playing scraps of melody and musical phrase 
from “ Tristan und Isolde” and “'Tannhiauser” and the “Ring der 
Nibelungen.” 

“TI cannot understand that girl,” her uncle commented later on. 
“Last night she was so down—I never knew Marcia so down before. 
And look at her to-night! Tired with the journey, was she? No, my 
dear, she was not tired, the journey was nothing. But I must say her 
future is a source of much disquiet to me.” 

“She will marry and settle down, my dear,” was the wife’s com- 
placent rejoinder. “Girls are often flighty and unsettled at her age. 
She feels that her youth is going; she is tired of an aimless life. She 
is not quite penniless and is very attractive.” 

“She has very little, Janet, and is not easily pleased. She will 
never marry. Too much fire and flame. She’s made of gunpowder 
and quicksilver, and if she hasn’t made a mess of her life somehow 
my name’s not Harry Tyndall. I suspect Jack knows all about it. 
They are like twins; both of them clever and queer. I shouldn’t won- 
der if she liked Borman, after all, in some perverse way. Girls often 
spite the man they like best and then fret themselves to fiddlestrings 
because he won’t be whistled back in a minute. I wonder if Mab 
means to have Hugh Beaumont? No such luck, I’m afraid. And 
Beaumont is a first-rate fellow. These women! These women!” 
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Similar speculation occupied the mind of Norris Borman, whose 
continued and studious observation of every word and look of Marcia 
and Beaumont never relaxed, and who still cherished some intention 
of taming the wild heart of that disdainful lady to his hand. He 
was not easily baffled, and quite unaccustomed to renounce a purpose 
once formed. Nor did he leave any stone unturned in his efforts 
to discover the nature of the secret relations that must have existed 
between Marcia and Beaumont before their meeting at Youngwoods 
in the winter. It was not difficult to draw from casual talk with 
Beaumont that he had been in India at the time when Marcia was 
with her brother in the same country. That both had been at Simla 
in the same year was a discovery that rewarded many days’ patient 
search through a maze of tortuous allusion and disjointed chat, gener- 
ally with some third person, concerning that pleasant resort. But 
neither Beaumont nor Marcia could be brought to admit having met 
at Simla; each seemed to speak very guardedly on the subject of their 
Indian life. Of the climate they spoke, and the travelling accommo- 
dation. It was “ Yes; I remember Mrs. So-and-So; her husband was 
Commissioner for such a place,” or “ That was no doubt the Robinson 
you mean—he was in the artillery.” “Yes; Colonel Such-a-One was 
a very hot-tempered man, his wife the reverse; they were known as 
Brimstone and Treacle. He was in command of such a regiment.” 
“No, I never met So-and-So.” 

Beaumont’s delight in Wagner held him riveted all one wet after- 
noon to a piano at which Marcia sat playing, first of her own accord 
and then at his request, reminiscence after reminiscence of opera. 
Sometimes her memory failed; she felt for the air on the keys, but 
always missed the essential linking, when Beaumont whistled it straight, 
or he would whistle an incomplete phrase with similar failure, and 
she would supply the full strain from the piano with a smile of soft 
triumph. Discussions, accentuated and illustrated by similar snatches, 
followed; then Marcia would begin to play again, her face rapt and 
ecstatic, and Beaumont to listen and supply links, with a face only 
less dreamily happy than hers. People came and went, conversation 
rose from a buzz to a chorus of laughter or louder-voiced eagerness, 
but those two at the piano in the inner drawing-room took no heed; 
they appeared to have neither ears, eyes, nor thoughts for the outer 
world, dwelling happily apart in one of their own. | 

The clouds broke away, the day cleared, a relentless sun shot a 
dazzling radiance over the green, wet world; those driven in-doors by 
stress of weather fared forth again, but the curious Wagner duet con- 
tinued. Jack, who was down for Whitsuntide, sent a resentful little 
smile towards the musicians; Cecil, who had originated the Wagner 
topic, looked thoughtfully in that direction as he left the further 
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drawing-room; the Squire supposed it was no use to propose billiards 
to either of the Wagnerians. Borman averred that it were a sin to 
miss the music for the click of billiard-balls, and gave himself a reason 
for remaining within eyeshot of the instrument by holding skeins for 
Mrs. Tyndall to wind, and appearing to hear all she had to say very 
fluently upon a great variety of subjects, responding with a judicious 
“yes,” with or without the note of interrogation, and a well-timed 
smile of assent or sympathy. 

He silently noted the singular new development of beauty in his 
fair enemy at the piano, wondered at the new tones in her voice and 
fresh sparkle in her looks. Every moment she became more worthy 
of subjugation and more difficult; he would have given years of his 
life to call that soft vital lustre to her eyes, those tones in her voice, 
though at this distance they were but a faint murmur, responded to by 
equally faint murmurs in Beaumont’s deeper tones. In these days 
he had been careful to cultivate Beaumont’s acquaintance in his un- 
obtrusive way; the two had discussed many impersonal themes, espe- 
cially what they termed shop. On that very day he had adroitly given 
a personal turn to the talk, quickly parried by Beaumont, and after 
a little circumlocution reintroduced by Borman. Did Beaumont think 
the rumor of Miss Ludlow’s engagement to Jack Tyndall true? Beau- 
mont was unaware of any such rumor. 

“It is rather an old story,” Borman continued, “but I never heard 
any sufficient refutation of it.” 

6 No e? ] 5 

“It may have been before you made Miss Ludlow’s acquaintance,” 
Borman urged, and Beaumont replied with a “ By the way, what did 
you think?” of some quite irrelevant matter; whereupon Borman 
returned to the charge with the direct thrust of “ When did you first 
make Miss Ludlow’s acquaintance ?” 

“Surely,” Beaumont answered with some deliberation, “ precise 
dates are unimportant.” 

“Though events may be vitally so?” pursued Borman. “Surely 
the importance of an event is determined by the date of its occur- 
rence ?” 

“No doubt the death of a rich relation is more important when 
one happens to be hard up than at other times.” 

“And the fact of being at some dreary Indian station enhances 
the charm of meeting a fresh English girl!” 

“ But were you ever in India?” returned Beaumont; and Borman, 
meeting the keen glance directed upon him, withdrew his forces in good 
order and ruminated upon his repulse at leisure. 

That night the long-meditated dance took place. Borman, who 


danced remarkably well, took an early opportunity to ask Marcia for 
Vou. LXVII.—22 
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a place on her programme, which, he was informed, was regrettably 
quite filled up. 

“Then someone must be expelled,” he said gayly. “I mean to 
have one dance, Miss Ludlow; you can’t decently refuse me one in your 
uncle’s own house, don’t you know.” 

“My card is full, Captain Borman,” she returned coldly; but he 
knew it was not true, and almost immediately afterwards saw her 
resign her programme to Beaumont, who made some hieroglyphics 
upon it, and after that to Jack Tyndall, who did the same. 

Beaumont danced little, and, to Borman’s surprise, only once with 
Mabel, who had taken care to provide the surplus of man necessary to 
a thoroughly enjoyable dance. Marcia danced much and extremely 
well, but she sat out a whole dance with Beaumont. Towards morning 
Borman discovered those two people slowly patrolling the avenue to- 
gether. The two figures, one black the other white, looked dreamily 
unreal in the magic play of moonbeams and leaf-shadows, with silver 
lights sliding and glancing over them as they moved. Flower-scents 
were pungent out there in the cool night, dance-music came hushed by 
distance; a nightingale was in full song hard by, and in its pauses 
the boom of the surf on a distant reef was just audible. Above the 
silvered arches of the lindens the Great Bear, clear but faint, was 
keeping his eternal faith with the Pole in his silent revolution. Bor- 
man’s hands clenched at the sight of the man and woman in the 
avenue; a great pain stabbed him; his bold heart quailed. 

Then Marcia’s face, suddenly raised in the magic light and turned 
smiling to Beaumont, made one thing clear beyond all doubt to the 
jealous onlooker. Whatever their relations might have beer in the® 
past, whatever they might be in the future, he was absolutely con- 
vinced in the present moonlit moment of May that Marcia loved the 
man who walked at her side in the shadows. Her love made her 
face very lovely; it imparted a fresh grace to all her movements; it 
lived in every line of her supple and well-made figure, and it sang 
in every low tone of the voice that daily touched him more and more 
deeply. 

He glided back into blacker shadow as the pair approached him, 
clenched his hands and his teeth, and gazed intently, with dilating eyes 
and quivering nostrils, in a fierce, confused passion of love and hate and 
fear upon the moonlit figures, noting the fine presence and knightly air 
of the tall, soldierly man, whose head was bent so courteously, if not 
tenderly, to the lovely lady at his side, and to whom he was speaking 
in low and earnest tones; he gazed until the throbbing of his strong, 
wild heart half stifled him. 

“Toes he care for her? Does he?” he asked himself. “ And was 
Mab Tyndall only a blind after all?” 
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V. 
TWO LETTERS. 


THE secret and important work, which was understood to have some 
connection with the staff appointment Hugh Beaumont filled, required 
a second week’s sojourn in rural quiet, or it might have been that his 
brief visit to head-quarters had resulted in further tasks. In any case 
he was still at Nutcombe at the end of a fortnight, which to at least 
one person in those regions had seemed a very long and eventful and 
pleasant sequence of days and nights redolent of May-bloom, May- 
music, and May-beauty. 

Many games of golf had been played on the new links, and of tennis 
and billiards not a few at Youngwoods, where the piano had more than 
once illustrated the beauties of Wagner’s music and the theories thence 
deduced by Beaumont and Marcia, while picnics had been made along 
the coast. 

It was at one of these functions that Beaumont made an impression 
by his spirited singing of “Shall I, Wasting in Despair?” to a fine, 
manly setting for a baritone of that famous song. Mab was so obliging 
as to accompany him on her banjo after he had softly whistled the 
air for her. She did it well; but Jack, who was still playing holiday 
on that occasion, thought that her smile was a trifle forced and her 
expression grave during the whole-hearted, cheery refrain, sung with 
such hearty enjoyment,— 


“If she thinke not well of me, 
What care I how faire she be?” 


He almost fancied his sister sighed when the mellow voice softened 
and grew richer, and sang,— 


“Tf she love me (this beleeve) 
I will die ere she shall grieve.” 


This singing and picnicking occurred on the day before the neigh- 
borhood was startled by the announcement of Mab Tyndall’s engage- 
ment to Griffith Seaton, D.C.L., F.R.S., Ph.D., F.R.G.S., to enumerate 
a small portion of the alphabet sequent upon his well-known name, of 
which he was entirely worthy. 

Mr. Seaton was, like most great men, small; he was also thin 
and absent-minded ; he had never been supposed to be cognizant of the 
Belle Dame’s existence, much less her charms, before the announcement 
of the engagement, though she had been known to rescue him more 
than once from embarrassing situations consequent upon the dreamy 
abstraction habitual to scholars. 

Beaumont’s singing of,— 
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“ If she slight me when I woe, 
I can scorne and let her goe, 
For if she be not for me, 
What care I for whom she be?” 


was one of the few things that roused Mr. Seaton’s interest in sur- 
rounding things. He looked thoughtfully at the singer through his 
spectacles for some seconds and then said slowly: 

“Do you know, General Beaumont, that sentiment sition me as 
being remarkably fine. It embodies a philosophy of the relations be- 
tween the sexes that appears to me to be an eminently sound one.” 

Later in the day he again roused himself from profound thought 
to say, apropos of nothing whatever, “Do you know, Captain Beau- 
mont, that song of yours was a very fine one, an eminently fine song.” 

“Oh,” cried the Belle Dame pettishly, as the speaker emphasized 
his eulogy by taking a glass of claret-cup the astonished Beaumont 
was bringing to her, “pray, don’t admire his song any more; he 
doesn’t want to be reduced to the ranks,” an observation that sum- 
moned a gentle smile to Beaumont’s face. 

The May-days, now verging on June, were very bright and summer- 
like. Marcia, dancing downstairs to breakfast on one of these morn- 
ings, glanced at a table in the hall upon which letters lay piled before 
being sorted and brought in, and instantly decided to reward her 
virtuous early rising by taking possession of her own; singing for 
pure joy of heart as she picked out her share and went into the break- 
fast-room, where she sank into a low chair to read them. 

“ Ah,” said Willoughby, the only person yet present, “ it’s the early 
bird that gets the worm, my dear child.” 

“And what is your worm, little Billee?”’ was the cheerful re- 
joinder. “My dear boy, I hope this unexampled event may not por- 
tend your approaching demise?” 

“Not mine. I’m the worm for the bird to have,” he returned, with 
an expression of feature that surprised his cousin. 

“You are not sd easily had, my Willie——” She stopped, remem- 
bering that she had not spoken alone with the boy since their quarrel, 
or rather Willoughby’s anger at what he, no doubt justly, termed her 
interfering ways. “I hope you have forgiven me, Willie,” she added 
gently and gravely. “ You know that I meant well, and I am, after 
all, as an elder sister to you. Please kiss me and make friends.” 

“Oh, rather, and be a good little boy and say my catechism! No, 
Marcia, I’ll be hanged if I’ll kiss you! Women should know better than 
to interfere in men’s pleasures—or vices, if you must have it. It’s 
most unbecoming. You forget that I’m not a kid, nor even a school- 


boy any longer.” 
He had turned roughly away, wriggling from under the hand laid 
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on his shoulder; yet she never ceased to feel his eyes upon her while, 
in the course of breakfast, she opened and read letter after letter, 
starting with an exclamation and a vivid blush when she found at the 
bottom of her pile an unstamped envelope on Nutcombe Place station- 
ery, which she instantly slipped into her pocket unopened, but not 
unobserved. Looking quickly up, she met the eyes of Willoughby, who 
sat immediately opposite her with a malicious grin on his face, and 
who, on meeting her quick glance, effaced himself behind his coffee-cup 
with a faint splutter. 

“Rude boy,” she thought, mentally assenting to Mab’s often- 
expressed proposition that all male persons between the ages of twelve 
and twenty-three should be kept in cages and only occasionally taken 
out to exercise in leashes. 

“T agree with Mab myself; I think sometimes they would be better 
in cages,” her uncle said to her a few minutes later, when, on flitting 
out towards a retired nook in the grounds, she found him disconso- 
lately pacing a yew-shaded walk with an unlighted pipe in his mouth. 
“T’m not sure that the Army is quite the profession for Willoughby ; 
he’s too old for the Navy, else the discipline of a man-o’-war might 
have knocked some of the nonsense out of him. That boy, Marcia, has 
given more trouble than all the rest put together. And—lI’m about sick 
of it.” 

“ Dear Uncle Harry, don’t you think you have forgotten what the 
others were at seventeen? Present evils always seem greater than past 
ones.” 

“No, my dear,” he replied sadly, “I have forgotten nothing. I 
hope I’m not hard on the boy. His mother spoilt him from his cradle, 
as, perhaps, I did myself. It’s the fate of the youngest. But r 

“Nothing new, I hope? Come, let me light this pipe for you. 
There. Bad boys often turn out the best men. Don’t look like that, 
Uncle Harry,” she added, pulling his face down to kiss. 

““ He’ll never be a good man,” cried his father savagely. “He 
isn’t straight. He doesn’t know what honor means,” he added, his lip 
quivering and great tears in his eyes. “My son is not a gentleman, 
Marcia, and never can be. There, forget it, forget it. But it’s an 
awful pain, this. His mother doesn’t know—and—it’s a relief to speak 
it out, Marcia; and you always were an understanding little minx.” 

“Dear Uncle Harry, it’s only a phase. There has been evil influ- 
ence; a boy of seventeen is wax to his companions.” 

“ Aye, there’s the rub,—wax he is. Oh, yes, I’ll trust him, my 
dear. I’ll appeal to his honor, and I’ll hope and hope. I was fond 
of the boy, too fond, and I suppose I’m being punished.” 

It took some time and the smoking of a full pipe to soothe the 
Squire and start him off upon pleasanter topics; but at last he went 
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away comforted to his morning’s occupation, and Marcia, wondering 
over this great daily tragedy of disappointed fathers, and very pitiful 
of the wounded heart disclosed to her tender touch, went sighingly 
to her chosen covert, where a beech spread long, thick branches almost 
to the mossy earth beneath, and where she sat on one long bough, her 
feet on another, her head against another, amid layers of young, 
tender green, and, softly swaying, swathed in fresh foliage, Oread-like, 
drew forth the unstamped letter with such a throb of happy antici- 
pation as made her a little ashamed. It seemed selfish to rejoice so 
greatly when others were so sad. After all, was there such great mat- 
ter for rejoicing? She did not so much as know for certain who had 
written that letter; she divined it in the depths of her happy heart, 
divining also, to some extent, the contents of the yet virgin cover 
inscribed with her name in a neat, delicate hand. Slowly and with 
tremulous fingers she broke the cover and drew out the paper, closely 
written, and signed, as her heart had so truly foreboded, “ Hugh 
Beaumont.” He had never before written to her, and now apologized 
for writing what he could not gather sufficient courage to say. She 
seemed to know the handwriting so well; handwriting is so expressive 
of character. She did not so much read the letter as grasp its tenor, 
while the paper, on which delicate green shadows quivered, swam 
mistily before her eyes, her cheek whitened, and her heart throbbed. 

She sat there in the cool green lights long, and so still, after the 
first swaying of the boughs under her weight, that a robin perched 
upon her shoulder, a thrush warbled within touch, lights and shadows 
changed and slid over her face and her pale gray skirt and blue blouse. 
Then at last she slipped from her Oread sheathing and flitted lightly 
and quickly by the shortest way back to the house and up to the se- 
clusion of the room she loved, there to ponder the contents of that 
startling communication and frame a suitable reply to it. This, when 
finished, was despatched by special messenger to Nutcombe Place, where 
Beaumont, on returning from the Rectory after dining there, found 
and read it with an emotion difficult to realize. 

Nightingales sang all through that soft May night by the open 
windows of Nutcombe Place and amid the brushwood and brushes of 
Youngwoods, but something more potent than this noon-music kept 
one person awake and listening in each house, and in each house one 
person was glad when the scarlet shafts of sunrise pierced the pale 
dawn, and larks shot up from the dews and sang themselves mute; 
yet each was less glad as the sun mounted in the clear blue and all 
the fresh young beauty of the world was spread out in full splendor 
of sunshine. Later still, when each of the two rose in the silence of 
a sleeping house and went out in the freshness, with a beating heart, 
to the appointed spot at the head of the wooded glen, where Young- 
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woods and Nutcombe lands divided as they met, both were inclined 
to do anything rather than what they rose on purpose to do. 

Beaumont was well before the appointed hour, as became a gallant 
soldier and loyal knight; but he lingered in the shadow out of view 
to catch sight of the lady on the down-ridge before going to the broad- 
armed chestnut, reading, while he lingered, neither for the first nor 
the second time, the letter which had been written and received with 
such strong emotion. 


“ DEAR Major BEAUMONT: I need hardly tell you that 
your letter was a very great surprise. Indeed, I cannot realize 
it yet at all. That you should think so of me will be an aston- 
ishment all my life. But can you have thought of all my 
drawbacks and deficiencies? Or do you even know half of 
them? And will you not change your thoughts of me when 
you do know? Or have you not mistaken your feelings and 
acted too quickly upon a fleeting impulse? Indeed, I fear” 
(scratched out and “ think” substituted) “ it must be so, in 
spite of your assertion that the feeling in some form was 
always in your heart and has grown very rapidly with every 
meeting, especially in the last few days. Indeed, I am greatly, 
greatly honored, so much honored that I am humbled to dust 
at the thought of my great unworthiness, and wonder if I 
ought to be trusted with your happiness. It seems wise to 
meet, as you propose, before taking any step so decisive as 
that of speaking to my uncle. I will be at the bench under 
the chestnut-tree at seven—I quite understand where it is— 
at the top of the glen near the summer-house, where you gave 
us tea that afternoon. As you say, to-morrow morning is quite 
sure to be fine. In the meantime pray think it over and con- 
sider if you really and permanently feel what you say. I am 
all faults and weaknesses, I am very hasty in temper, and 
often do foolish things that I regret and that annoy my 
friends. The greatest misery I can think of would be to dis- 
appoint you and not succeed in making you happy. No, I 
cannot say ‘ Hugh’—yet, at all events, but I may in perfect 
truth and pride and thankfulness say—my dear, dear friend, 
as I think and hope you will always be, whatever calmer and 
more considered views you may on reflection take of your 
future relations with your sincere friend, 

“Marcia LUDLOW. 


““ YOUNGWOODS. 

‘“P.S.—You have made me so happy. It is like some ex- 
quisite dream or fairy poem. And the four-leaved clover has 
come true at last, my dear friend.” 


The postscript evoked a smile. It was so like a woman to conceal 
the pith of the whole in it, so pleasingly unmasculine, also was such a 
self-revelation and whole-hearted destruction of previous arguments 
at a stroke. The last reading of this agitating letter mixed up the 
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sunny slope of down, the sparkling sea with its shadowy headlands, 
the village and hills and blue bloom of distance, and made them dim 
and blurred. When they grew clear again, a long shadow fell upon 
the turf, and the outline of the slender figure for which he was deen 
was seen moving towards the trees. 

She was scarcely aware of the ideal beauty of this fresh morning, 
empty of humanity, except for a few scattered laborers afield,—empty 
of humanity, yet throbbing with expectation of the one human being 
who is the epitome and sum of all; she was drawing near in the 
movement of stars and suns, and the time they mark, to the goal of 
all her youth and hope; she was, in a way, one with the beauty and 
vitality of the spring-time, enfolded and absorbed by the consciousness 
of loving and being loved. Birds sang it, the bloom and greenery 
breathed it, light airs whispered it, and it glowed through the vivid 
glory of sunshine flooding the earth. But when she came to the ver- 
durous gloom of the dell she touched earth again, and all kinds of 
trepidations and fears shook her. Perhaps it would have been better 
not to come; she had too readily assented; she would turn back. 
No, that would be unworthy, small, selfish. Besides, it was too late. 
She paused at the gate, gathered courage, opened it, and passed over 
the mossed path with a firm step and head held proudly. The gate 
fell to with a clang—did he hear it, like the lover in Schiller’s poem? 
Her heart gave a throb, her breath caught as her dewy glance per- 
ceived a tall form moving from under the chestnut’s spreading boughs. 
It was actually he; she knew it by the glamour that came before the 
clear-cut features or the magic of the dark and penetrating glance 
could be distinguished. Her eyes fell; before she raised them again 
they were standing face to face. Full sunlight caught her sideways, 
firing golden gleams in her hair, showing the grace of her figure in its 
neat and plain costume, striking full on the glowing face, lighting 
the wild-flowers in the coat, and making the pink tie and hat-ribbon 
burn. 

The place of meeting was on mossy ground, starred with wild- 
flowers and dropped chestnut bloom, with trees in full leaf all round, 
and masses of green set with fairy pyramids of bloom overhead,— 
surely a fit trysting-place for two people in the summer of their years. 
But why this curious pause, as of swooning pulses? She saw the hya- 
cinths swaying in the grass, the rabbits frisking outside the wood on 
the gray turf, she heard the cuckoo’s mocking cry, before she looked 
up, as women look with such feelings as hers in their hearts, and saw 
that his face was pale, his eyes grave, his mouth a little stern. 

“ How can I thank you enough?” he began. “ How can I thank 
you for your kindness in coming this morning, for the great honor 
and pleasure you are doing me?” 
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“ Kindness? Thanks? Oh! But the morning is lovely; it would 
be a sin to stay indoors. Why should people waste the pleasantest 
time?” she returned lightly, going to the tree, which was furrowed 
by its branching upward growth, and held a rough bench in one of 
its furrows. 

What deadly fear was this that crept into her heart and turned it 
sick? She sank upon the bench; he took a seat on a broad spur on 
the trunk a little beneath and facing her. 

“T received your letter late last night,” he said very gravely. “I 
could not answer it except by coming without rousing two house- 
holds——” 

“ Ah,” she returned quickly, with a catch in her voice, “ you were 
precipitate! You had mistaken the nature of your feelings——” 

“Scarcely that,” he objected, with a gentle courtesy that touched 
her. “ Miss Ludlow, I thank you from my heart for that letter and 
the very great honor you have done me. But—it—it appears to be 
an answer to another letter e 

“ Appears to be?” It was Marcia’s turn to go white now. “ What 
can you mean? How could my letter be anything but a reply to 
yours ?” 

“ Before Heaven,” he cried, “I cannot insult you by any lie! I 
will not tamper with feelings I am unworthy to—I would die rather 
than hurt you. But—forgive me if I ask—when and where did you 
receive that letter ?” 

It seemed as if she had known it all before in the sickening cer- 
tainty that crushed her; her head drooped and fell against the out- 
standing rib of the chestnut-trunk; her eyes darkened and closed; 
her breath came short and sibilant; then she pulled herself together 
with an effort, raised her head, and looked steadily, even proudly, in 
his face. 

“T see it all,” she said. “It wasa mistake. It isadream. Surely 
I cannot be mad. But I did truly believe that I received a letter 
yesterday signed Hugh Beaumont and dated Nutcombe Place. Is not 
your name Hugh? Or is there another Hugh Beaumont just now at 
Nutcombe ?” 

“ As I live, I have written no letter, dear lady. I cannot deceive 
you,” he. protested. “Do you even know my handwriting? Here is 
some,” taking a note-book from his pocket and opening it hap-hazard 
for her to see. 3 

“The letter was in that handwriting—as it seemed,” she replied, 
passing her hand across her eyes. “ Yet I was-awake and quite sane— 
so I thought; in the morning too. I found it on the hall table before 
breakfast and took it into the garden to read.” 


“Dear Miss Ludlow,” he began in a voice full of feeling, “ my 
* 
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first impulse, on receiving that letter, was to—to accept the situation 
and take this great and unexpected good fortune. For my own sake, 
I should never have regretted it—though marriage has long been far 
from my thoughts, and is at present not possible. But I don’t like 
lies. And your letter showed you to be above—no, I cannot insult 
such a woman by anything short of absolute truth.” 

“Thank God you did not,” she rejoined quickly. 

“It would be unfair to take so much and give nothing—nothing 
but honor and gratitude and regard—in return. For, indeed, that 
letter—is very noble—and sweet. I have been thinking it over all 
night long, sometimes wanting to seize the good fortune I have no 
right to take, and sometimes feeling that I owed you the whole truth 
and that a lie can bring no good—always afraid to harm you.” 

“ And you have chosen the right alternative, and I thank you for 
it,” she replied in a voice so even and calm and with a gaze so tranquil 
that he wondered at her spirit. 

“You are not like other women,” he said; and she smiled faintly, 
wondering that men think that a compliment to the individual which 
insults the sex. “ You can bear truth, you are worthy of it. When 
first I knew you I did you injustice. I was prejudiced because you 
hunted till you fainted, and because you knocked that brute, Borman, 
into the mud. I was a fool. I know you better now. I knew you 
better before—before your letter came. Ah, don’t cry, don’t! You'll 
soon forget it all. What idiotic fooling of mine may have caused this 
wretched misunderstanding al 

“None, none; it was all my own fault, my own credulity,” she 
said, with a stifled sob. “I ought to have seen that it was too sudden 
and improbable. Indeed,” she added, regaining tranquillity, “ nothing 
you ever said or did or even looked ever led me for a moment to sup- 
pose that you—cared for me in that way, nothing. I was glad that 
you liked to talk about things we both liked and that you asked me 
to dance, and—such things, but I never for one moment thought of 
anything more. Your letter—I mean that letter—astonished me be- 
yond words. Yet someone must have written it.” 

“It was a diabolical thing to do, beyond the very worst of worst 
possible jokes. And from what motive?” he asked. “Oh, it was 
vile! To break into the sanctuary of a woman’s heart, to kindle and 
disappoint and then lay bare feelings—— 

“Not to lay them bare,” she replied with sudden passion, “ not 
to the world. Only to one—to one who will respect them and keep 
them secret, inviolate ;- to one who is in every way worthy; to one 
who may one day, if in sorrow and sickness, in loneliness or tempta- 
tion, be soothed or sustained by knowing that there is one heart beating 
beneath the sun on which he can wholly rely, one soul daily imploring 
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alms of Heaven for him, daily thinking and hoping for his well-being. 
Oh! do you think I grudge this thing that has been accidentally shown 
to you, though you do not want it,—this one thing that I have to give? 
Love has no stint; it grows by giving; it forgets self. I do not regret 
what I have given. I am glad and. proud to have given it where I 
have,—glad and proud. Why be ashamed of the highest and deepest 
feeling a woman can have? I can trust it in your hand, to your 
chivalry. You will not despise it, nor will you think scorn of me for 
what I could not have helped if I would.” 

“ God knows that the deepest reverence——” he interposed. 

“Tt can do you no harm,” she continued; “it may do you good, 
though you, or I either, may never know in what way; though you 
may, as I think, never in this life see me again; though you forget 
you ever saw me. Oh!—Major Beaumont, what have I done? Indeed, 
there is nothing, nothing to reproach yourself with.” 

She had risen when her passion took her, and stood away from 
the trunk beneath the boughs, the green fans drooping just above 
her head, the wood-blossoms sweeping her skirts, leaf shadows sliding 
over her, her eyes brilliant, her lips crimson, a rosy spot on each 
cheek, changing her posture with a slow and sweeping movement as she 
spoke, her hands clasping and unclasping, her head high, an inspired 
look upon her face, a deep and varying music in her voice. Beaumont 
had also risen and stood silent, sometimes making a movement towards 
her, and then checking himself, as if vainly struggling with some 
emotion, until at last he approached her with outstretched hands. “I 
am yours,” he said, “ yours absolutely, if you will take me—your hus- 
band, your friend, your servant, absolutely at your disposal, at your 
service, for as long as I live.” 

“No, no,” she replied, suddenly calmed, putting away his hands. 
“Never so, never that. I spoke wildly—that is my fault—always so 
headlong. You will forget this. We will part in peace.” 

“ But, indeed, we must never part. Let me try to heal what I 
have hurt by chance—or some senseless folly. I will be honest. Love 
in the common sense of the word I cannot offer. I loved one woman 
once and she threw me over. But admiration, esteem, liking, I can 
give and they will grow. Let me endorse the letter that woke this 
feeling in you. I am bound in honor to do so since it is signed—how- 
ever falsely—by my name.” 

“The letter is not to blame. It is fate, or something far above 
fate. It was long, long ago when first we met—at first sigh 

“ But that was only last winter.” 

“ Ah! then you have forgotten the first time—forgotten the four- 


leaved clover?” 
“There is some magic in all this. A letter I am not aware of 
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having written, meetings I have forgotten, and this mysterious clover. 
Can you be mistaking me for some other man, dear Miss Ludlow ?” 

“There is only one Hugh Beaumont in the Army List. No, it 
is no mistake, magic, if you will—the strange natural magic that makes 
one human being the source and goal, the beginning and ending, of 
all the hopes and thoughts and affections of another. It is above all 
human control, whether it be an elemental force, like—gravitation, 
or an impulse from a purer spirit than ours, a chastisement from 
Heaven or a benediction—somewhat disguised. I will tell you all, 
Major Beaumont, if you will not be too much bored—the whole story. 
Eight years ago a very shy and raw girl, brought up rather oddly, 
went to her first dance. It was at Youngwoods. How frightened, how 
stupid, how ignorant of civilized ways she was, you cannot imagine. 
You asked her to dance,—she had hidden herself in a corner like a 
frightened wild creature,—and when she looked up at the voice—this 
shy, seventeen-year-old thing—she felt something flutter like a bird out 
of her own heart into another. She looked up like Elaine—see how 
much you may blame yourself! This shy girl soon felt at ease with 
you. You were kind and gentle to the wild thing, you talked to her 
as if she were a rational fellow-creature, listened to her prattle, how 
it was her first dance, her first grown-up party—a sort of coming-out 
for her. And you gave her a fresh-gathered four-leaved clover for 
luck. So she lived in a romantic poem all those eight years, and of 
all the men she met afterwards none was ever more than comrade 
to her because of that. But she never forgot, she has the clover now, 
and when you rose up out of the shadows in the hall that evening 
last winter—ah! you remember that, and that is all the story.” 

“It is a beautiful and wonderful story,” he replied gravely as he 
bent over her hand and kissed it,—“a poem, indeed,—but the hero 
was not Hugh Beaumont, dear Miss Ludlow, it was an ideal named 
after him, the ideal of a young girl’s innocent and graceful fancy. 
You cannot know what a commonplace, unheroic, faulty person the 
bearer of that name is, or the fairy poem would vanish at once. It 
is very sweet and gracious of you to have told me this. In return— 
a poor return, indeed—I will tell you that I felt very bad about 
the woman I once loved, and who played with me, and then threw me 
over. So bad that, though she is long married to my friend and I 
was recently again thrown much with her, I could not quite conquer 
my feelings. Then I tried to fix my hopes on some good woman who 
would marry me and preserve me from that temptation. But I could 
not care enough for any one. Last winter I was attracted by your 
cousin, and fancied that she cared for my attentions. But I soon 
found that she was only playing, so I held to the appointment that 
puts all thought of marriage out of question. I think I gave that 
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woman all the. feeling of that kind I ever had to give, and I shall 
never be able to think of another in the same way. She absorbed all 
my feelings.” 

“ Heartless creature!” Marcia exclaimed in her impetuous way. 

They were walking up and down, sometimes looking into depths 
of translucent green spaced with purple shadows, sometimes across the 
village roofs and church-spire, across downs dotted with sunny-fleeced 
sheep to azure bloom of sea fringed with silver surf; while the village 
clock chimed, the shadows shortened, birds hushed, and dews dried. 

“ Not heartless,” he corrected; “she made a mistake. I thought 
it hard lines. She was very beautiful and charming. Now, Miss Lud- 
low, somebody, as you said, must have written that letter, forging my 
name. Might I see it?” 

“ Yes—yes,” she hesitated. 

She went quickly to the other side of the chestnut, then as quickly 
returned, the letter in her hand and a flush on her face. He took it 
with reverence, divining whence it came without the witness of its 
warmth. Then, resuming his place on the spur of the trunk, he read 
it carefully through, while she rested on the plank seat against the 
brown bole. 

“The blackguard who did this,” he commented, looking up when 
he had finished, “is a capable blackguard. He knows and has studied 
my writing; he or she—it’s too clever and diabolical for a man— 
knows me. But she or he must have some object in this. Think 
of the labor and invention and intrigue of all this. The paper, to 
begin with, could only have come from Nutcombe Place. I’ll question 
the Nutcombe Place people about the paper and envelope. I always 
sign ‘H. Beaumont’ or ‘H. B.’ There’s subtlety—for had I written 
such a letter as this, I might have given the full name. But here are 
a few lapses. See, I never cross my t’s like that, and the bows of my 
y’s and g’s are different. Ah! look at this capital M. Not mine. 
Who makes such M’s? The insolence of asking you to come here, two 
miles and back, before breakfast! J’ll unravel the mystery, Miss 
Ludlow, and the writer shall pay for this. I believe it’s forgery.” 

“No, Major Beaumont, don’t let him—for only a man could be 
so wicked—don’t let him, her, it, or they have the triumph of suc- 
cess. Let us take no notice and leave them to form their own con- 
clusions.” 

“Tf I could but have the author of this precious missive in my 
hands for ten minutes,” he said, “near Borman’s goose-pond, by 
George! he’d remember it. But you are right. They must on no 
account score off us. Still, I should like to study this document at 
leisure, if you will allow me to keep it. I could submit it privately to an 
expert, a friend of mine. I should erase your name first, of course.” 





NARs aeerree tee . 
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“ And my reply? May I have it?” she asked, flushing. 

Taking her letter from a breast pocket, he placed it silently in 
her hand. She could hardly bear to see it; her lip quivered as she drew 
it from the envelope and tore it across and across till the mossy ground 
was littered with the fragments. 

“Stay,” he protested, quickly picking up the pieces, “give me 
the rest. They might be trampled on.” 

She looked on with smarting eyes—for it was like witnessing the 
destruction of a soul—while he collected some dead leaves, made a 
tiny pyre for the fragments, struck a match, lighted and burnt them 
carefully, and then threw the ashes abroad away from the path, among 
bluebells, fading may-blossom, and the white-lace bloom of wild 
parsley. 

“So that is all ended and done, and good-by,” she said gayly, as 
she turned away with a bow and a smile. 

He followed her through the wood to the gate that opened upon 
the down, the church clock striking eight as they passed along the 
flowery way. 

“T am so glad,” he said at the end of their conversation, holding 
some briers out of her way,—“ so glad that you won’t be unhappy over 
this diabolical trick. You are brave; they will never find out from 
you that the letter was acted upon.” 

“No, I won’t be unhappy. I don’t like being unhappy. It does 
no good and it ruins the complexion. Besides, unhappy people are 
always bores.” 

Near the gate was a patch of delicate wood-sorrel, thought to be 
the true ancient shamrock, now in bloom. Beaumont, who was of Irish 
origin, knelt on the grass with an exclamation and gathered some of 
the pale green leaves with three folded hearts on a stem. 

“ Here is luck,” he exclaimed, offering her a leaf with four hearts 
on it. “A four-leaved shamrock for you. May it bring you whatever 
you wish.” 

“Thank you,” she replied with a grave smile and a calm, thought- 
ful look that haunted him long after,—“ thank you, and good-by.” 

“ Forever?” she asked herself with a pang, turning her head pres- 
ently for one last look, that found him still leaning over the gate, 


watching her. 
VI. 


UNDER THE CHESTNUT. 


WHEN the deceived pair were out of sight of the green arches, still 
tremulous and thrilling with all that had been spoken and felt beneath 
them, while the sun increased the shadows east of the trunk by an 
hour, there was such a violent shaking and rustling of the mighty 
chestnut-limbs as strewed the grass with falling blossom; this was 
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followed by two heavy thuds, as two men dropped from the branches 
and stood upon the spot where Marcia’s heart had been so treacherously 
laid bare and made to bleed. At the same time a young laborer, carry- 
ing hedging tools, passed by a cross-path within sight, whistling as 
he went and touching his hat to the gentlemen when he perceived them. 
They watched him in their turn till he was out of sight. 

“T say,” began the younger of the two men during their watching, 
“it was beastly mean. I feel such a blooming sneak.” 

“ Revenge,” replied the elder slowly, “is like revolutions, it cannot 
be done with rose-water.” 

“T’d a jolly good mind to drop down in the middle and blow the 
whole thing; it was too beastly mean for anything,’ grumbled the 
boy. 

“They would have appreciated your delicacy and good taste, no 
doubt, and it would have accentuated your revenge.” 

“My revenge? I like that!—when it was all your doing. I tell 
you what, Marcia may be a nuisance and know too much, and come the 
high-and-mighty over a chap, but she’s a thoroughbred one and of 
first-rate quality, for all that.” 

“Well,” returned Borman impatiently, “all that was taken for 
granted. And, after all, she scored off us.” 

“Oh, rather! we were nowhere. She scored and he scored.” 

“Damn him! Let him go to the deuce in his own way, the brute. 
Women always choose the worst stick in the fagot. We've spent a 
pleasant and profitable and highly moral morning, my young friend. 
If it’s any satisfaction to you, I admit that we did a dirty thing, a 
blackguardly thing. I’m not the most moral of men,—that brute of 
a lout is out of the way by this, we’d better go for the cycles before 
Beaumont comes back,—but I never did anything so shady as this 
before. She scored and no mistake.” 

They had slipped down through the underwood to the bottom of 

the glen, along which they now passed, scarcely seen among the green- 
ery. 
“ Shall you drop in to breakfast at Youngwoods or at Nutcombe?” 
Willoughby asked, when they had touched the low wall by the road, 
over which they lifted the bicycles from their hiding-places in brambles ; 
“T can’t face Marcia at breakfast; so you had better take Youngwoods, 
and I’1l see how Beaumont bears it at Nutcombe.” 

“ Just to make the meanness complete and pile up the dirt, eh? 
Exquisitely consistent! As I took leave at Youngwoods and was sup- 
posed to have gone away yesterday, there’s no need for me to call again, 
least of all at breakfast.” 

“ After all,” returned Willoughby, “she ought to thank us, for 
we made him propose to her and she refused him.” 
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But Borman was off at top speed, bending like a scorcher to the 
handle-bar. 

“Refused him?” he echoed to himself; “of course she refused 
him, and of course he knows how much that means. Why was I such 
an infernal ass?—to throw them at one another’s heads! I did for 
myself this time and no mistake. And I’d give all I’m worth for 
her now. I told her I never forgot a kindness, and I don’t.” 

Beaumont remained at the gate till Marcia’s figure was out of 
sight, and then slowly retraced his steps to the tree, where he sat on 
the bench with his head in his hands and thought of what had passed 
with a whirling brain, lost in a world of fresh conditions and untested 
limitations. An hour ago he had been animated by the one supreme 
desire to extricate himself from a frightful and totally unforeseen posi- 
tion with as little pain to Marcia as possible. He had succeeded beyond 
his most sanguine hope; there had been no distressing exhibition, 
no swooning, no hysteria, such as was to be dreaded. Nor had there 
been any difficulty in at once making the situation clear without bru- 
tality; the operation had been as successful as swift, the surgeon’s 
knife had done its work clear and clean, without faltering or undue 
pain. She had been quick to divine, even from his look, before he 
spoke, what was coming, and had accepted the position at once with 
perfect courage. He ought to have been very grateful, and yet he 
was not. It had been a strange adventure, a new and astonishing 
experience, a revelation of feminine character. ; 

The green boughs, the mossed ground, strewn with blossom and bor- 
dered by flowers, the sunshine, the shadow, all were eloquent of her; 
he could see her still; her face, the music of her voice, her words thrill- 
ing with strange passion, all lived before him. There she had passed, 
and there; so the green boughs had arched above her, and the sun- 
lights glided over her. There were some of the ashes of the letter— 
such a letter should never have been destroyed—and there—ah! there 
lay the may and clover she had worn, faded and dying on the earth. 
He picked them up and placed them in his coat, remembering how 
he had once picked up herself from the ground and carried her in 
his arms, all drooping and lifeless like flowers. 

At last he left the enchanted spot and went back to ‘breakfast, and 
then to the large cool library to the day’s work with the drooping may 
and clover in a glass of water in sight. But the work, though intricate 
and absorbing, did not absorb his thoughts as completely as usual; 
when not pursuing long and linked and complex calculations, it needed 
an effort more or less to concentrate the attention. In every pause 
the reviving flowers in the glass attracted his eye and were cared for; 
their penetrating scent permeated plans and notes and maps and geo- 
metric problems, and when he broke off at luncheon time the scent 
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followed him to the dining-room and pursued him back again to the 
library, where it was matter of interest, almost excitement, to see how 
the spray of hawthorn and the clover-heads had fared in his absence. 

At four the thing had become unbearable, at half-past he was in 
cycling dress, and by five half a dozen miles away. When the lingering 
dusk of the May-day was melting into night and silvery stars were 
stealing out over the clear sky, people at Youngwoods saw the glow- 
worm light of a solitary bicycle gleam along the road between the trees, 
and were not aware that the dusty cycler, wheeling slowly by and looking 
rather wistfully at their lighted windows, was anyone with whom they 
were acquainted. Marcia was playing an air from “Tristan und Isolde ;” 
the notes were but faintly audible from the road, and overpowered by 
the nightingale song—or stroke, in the expressive German phrase. 

For Beaumont there was work again deep in the heart of the night, 
till nature protested and the spell of the chestnut-tree melted before the 
potent wand of deep sleep, lasting well into the next day, when the spell 
returned at waking. But duty is duty, so he plunged again into the 
- allotted task, defiant of all May-morning spells and other sorceries. 
He knew very well that the glamour of this mingling of emotion and 
romance, sympathy and admiration, would pass, remembering how soon 
the Armida-spell of the Belle Dame Sans Merci had evaporated. Other 
spells had been woven and broken round him. And it was best so. 
None but a commonplace, tepid-souled woman could be happy with 
him, even were it possible, without dislocating his life and renouncing 
all his aims, for him to marry. What could a romantic, fiery-hearted 
creature like Marcia Ludlow do with an every-day person like himself? 
Besides, he was too poor to think of marrying. Nevertheless, he was 
greatly taken aback on calling at Youngwoods to find that Marcia had 
left in the morning. 

“ Marcia,” the Belle Dame explained, “is one of those casual peo- 
ple you never dream of reckoning upon unless you are fishing for a 
disappointment. That is why poor Jack has been in love with her 
for so many years. She keeps him dangling by her unexpectedness.: 
She’ll surprise him some day by accepting him. Then he’ll recover, 
and they'll probably marry and get over it, like the rest of the world.” 

Youngwoods had suddenly become uninteresting ; the Belle Dame’s 
cheerful observations were mentally stigmatized as flippant, even vul- 
gar; much injustice was done to the Squire and Cecil. The piano 
was closed; it was just as well, for there was no one present to 
expound the beauties of Wagner. There seemed some doubts as to 
the exact whereabouts of Marcia Ludlow; her uncle said he thought 
she was going to join her brother at the Cape. 

The thing was annoying; all his thoughts were wanted for the 
business in hand; there was no time to think of such trifles as flowers, 
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women, and feelings. His grim chief would have no married men 
under him, that was understood. Yet the possibility of marriage must 
be thought out in leisure moments. Such moments were often spent 
under the chestnut-boughs, where they linked themselves silently and 
imperceptibly into hours. And this was the tenor of those long-drawn 
reflections : 

A woman, attractive, interesting, companionable, far above the 
average, had unintentionally been wronged by him. How redress the 
wrong? She was honestly and incredibly in love with him. How 
compensate for that? She had too much sense and spirit to pine and 
languish, to sit on a monument smiling at grief; but she must in- 
dubitably suffer from her feelings. There must be deep sorrow, and 
that ought to be healed. There, as he paced the mossy ground, all 
snowed over with fallen blossom now, was the figure they had seen 
at the gate that May morning, two fields distant, the figure of the old 
laborer, cutting crimson trefoil and carrying it off in forkfuls on his 
bowed shoulders. 

“ Unhappy?” she had said. “Why be unhappy? Look at that old 
man; he may be unhappy. In that cottage by the roadside where he is 
carrying the trefoil, his old wife lies dead; presently he will bury her 
and sit alone for the rest of his life. A few weeks ago his eldest son, a 
color-sergeant of many years’ standing, was killed in a skirmish on the 
Indian frontier. Another son, a life-boatman here, was beaten to death 
by a heavy sea last winter: he was going along a life-line to a vessel 
aground on the ledge. His eldest daughter, who lives in the village, 
has a drunken husband, who beats her and starves her children; a 
younger girl is away in service in London; another son died of rheu- 
matic fever a year ago. My poor old friend tells me, nevertheless, 
that he has much to be thankful for, and hopes to keep some years 
yet out of the workhouse. See how he bends under his load !” 

Slowly now the figure passed and repassed, bowed by the flowery 
burden, with dragging steps and weary gait. The old wife must be 
under the ground now, the cottage empty and the hearth desolate. 
That was human tragedy—darkness shot with golden gleams. The 
figure was all the more pathetic for the beauty and bloom and sun- 
light framing it. Yet the old man had lived, had had his spring of 
youth and gladness, his sunny summer, his full-sheaved autumn; he 
could honestly say in the bitter storms ravaging his winter that he 
had much to be thankful for. But this young woman saw her spring 
bloom ravaged in the bud. What summer and autumn could be hers? 

The figure vanished in the garden close, then appeared again, un- 
burdened, to pass again under the pile of fresh-cut trefoil, the lined 
and withered face hidden by crimson blossom and green leaves. Beau- 
mont looked at him and then at the green roof with its brown ribs above. 
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Could he make this woman happy? Nature, for some immutable 
mysterious reason of her own, decrees that man only, and never woman, 
may ask and receive love as alms. Marcia must receive love as tribute, 
not alms; women are acknowledged to have that right, if no other. 
Setting that aside, he put himself in her place, pictured himself hope- 
lessly loving that first woman who “threw him over.” He pictured 
that loved woman, her heart given vainly to another man, pitying 
himself and giving herself in marriage to him out of pure compassion. 
How would that be for him? Unbearable—absolutely unbearable. 
He had lost his love for her when she left him; the renewed acquaint- 
ance after marriage had only been dangerous because, because he knew 
that she repented; knew that she had loved him after all. 

There was the certainty of poverty in his marriage: he had next 
to nothing, Marcia was slenderly dowered. No, it would not be well 
to foster the friendship and see what fellowship and close acquaintance 
might promote between them. It would be kinder and wiser to let 
the dream die and the glamour fade. Hers was but a dream; she had 
been awakened from it and recognized it as an air-built vision at best. 
A woman of such sterling good sense would not allow herself to fall 
asleep and dream again; she would at once face reality and master 
all such feelings as those fairylike girl-visions may have evoked; then 
she might reward the patience of Poor Jack Tyndall, or even that 
of the astute and fascinating Borman. It was at once wise and kind 
of her to indicate the future relations between them, and strike the 
key-note of her own policy by leaving Youngwoods without delay. 
And if she went out to the Cape to her brother, that drastic proceeding 
could not but be followed with most beneficial results. Other skies, 
other surroundings, other faces, would raise a barrier between them; 
space is almost as good a healer and divider as time. 

So he wrote a civil and friendly letter to “ Dear Miss Ludlow,” 
expressing regret at her unexpected departure from Youngwoods, and 
advising her not to miss the Wagner trilogy, now being given in 
London, for any horror of evening dress in afternoon sunshine or 
any pangs of dinner snatched between opera and opera of interminable 
but exquisite length—that is, if she were, as report assumed, in or 
near town at that date. The weather was not forgotten in this letter, 
or the war—there is always some sort of war for the benefit of English 
correspondence and conversation,—or the news of the neighborhood— 
golfing, cycling, dining, tennis. It was signed “H. Beaumont,” and 
the t’s and y’s and g’s were all uniform and not various, as in the 
letter that had been so warm to the touch when returned to him as 
his own, and which he still kept. In contained this sentence by way 
of postscript, “ The old man has been cutting more trefoil for his pony 
to-day.” 
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And this sentence seemed to the recipient the pith of the whole. 
It said itself over and over in her mind. Ah, that old man! What a 
picture he called up. The beauty of that unforgettable morning, the 
flooding light, the music, the life, the manifold bloom, the unfolding 
heart of Nature made manifest at the best moment, as near complete- 
ness as might be without the inevitable falling short and disappoint- 
ment inherent to all earthly completeness, with just that grain of 
anticipation, that prophecy of something beyond, that is the saving 
grace of all beauty and all joy. Evidently that sentence was unpre- 
meditated, it insisted on writing itself, would not be suppressed. 
“The old man has been cutting more trefoil for his pony to-day.” 
It was an idyl of Theocritean quality in itself, a picture such as 
Millet might have loved and drawn. She saw the lined and ruddy 
face, patient and grave, the gray hair, the labor-stained figure slowly 
striding along under the load of sweet-smelling trefoil, the shrewd, 
deep-sunken eyes looking up sadly from under crimson flowers and 
drooping leafage. The lonely cottage with its silence and sad memo- 
ries was near, half buried in bloom; its diamond lattices blinked cheer- 
ily in the sunshine; the knell would soon be heard tolling there; slow 
steps would pass through the sunny garden, bearing something heavy 
and black; the old man’s own steps would follow, bearing something 
heavier still under his black coat. Afterwards he would come back 
to silence and solitude, and rise and go forth again in morning dews 
to his labor, not without prayer and beautiful resignation and daily 
uplifting of heart to the Eternal. Yes; there he was again. “To- 
day,” the letter said, “cutting trefoil for his pony.” 

Yes; people get over such pain—often at the expense of the better 
self; they forget, and forget with this all the charm and poetry of 
life, declining upon sensual, cynical, or worldly hopes. Sorrow is 
sorrow; it must be borne, whether in the strength and hope of heaven, 
or impotent despair of hell. There is one balm, but its growth is not 
of earth. Nor is any lot without gladness, as that old man confessed 
in the hour of his tribulation, while bending under his flowery burden, 
glad of sweet liberty and labor in free air for another year to come. 

Beaumont, who had indicated his next address in his letter, re- 
ceived in reply at no very distant date a civil note, consisting of gay 
nothings and cheerful banalities. Wagner’s music was too much for 
human singers; it tore the voice to pieces; but the trilogy was a 
thing to look back upon for a lifetime. Norman-Néruda had excelled 
herself; what inspiration in her face as she played, or, rather, drew 
the soul from the violin! Never had the parks looked more beautiful. 
London surely grew fulter year by year and the Royal Academy less 
interesting. As a spectacle the Lyceum play was unsurpassed, and 
what teams the Four-in-hand Club mustered at their meet. But it 
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was really growing too hot. ‘How did people live before ices were 
invented, and ruffles and ceremonial abolished? She was glad Major 
Beaumont had finished the duties that brought him to Nutcombe. She 
had not yet settled where to go next week or made up her mind about 
the Cape, where, she was told, the climate was quite tolerable. 

Yet the letter had taken two days to compose and was but the 
fittest survival of many. And though the writer had not made up 
her mind about the Cape, she had fully determined that, after what 
she had said in the heat of overmastering impulse at Nutcombe, it 
would be as unbecoming as embarrassing to meet her correspondent 
face to face. Writing is different. 


VII. 
THE LUCK OF THE CLOVER PASSED ON. 

Curiousty disappointed by the perusal of Marcia’s reply to his 
letter, Beaumont read it more than once and thought of it more than 
twice. But he persuaded himself that her letter was wholly delightful 
and wise and tranquillizing; it showed the writer to be gay and calm, 
interested in life, and determined to forget and ignore the singular 
and poetic episode of the chestnut-tree—precisely the effect she wished 
to produce. 

That rude and painful shock might, after all, have done her good 
service; it had fully roused her from her strange and baseless dream 
of himself, and by showing her the real man, had no doubt destroyed 
the ideal of her girlish fancy. Sensible and brave girl! her feelings 
would now be free for the next man who sued for them—that is to 
say, the next suitable man, if such were indeed discoverable in a world 
so commonplace as this, which appeared to Major Beaumont highly 
improbable. Still, she would be free and happy now, and he, Hugh 
Beaumont, by all logical rules ought to rejoice greatly. But logic 
is not the prime mover of feeling or spring of conduct; the receipt 
of Marcia’s letter was followed by a strong sense of flatness, staleness, 
and lack of profit in things sublunary. We have this sense at times, 
and attribute it to the weather, indigestion, and other familiar bug- 
bears. Beaumont attributed his own dreary mood to a combination 
of overwork and dyspepsia, and was on the point of taking a rest and 
recreation when an appointment so brilliant, and involving fresh work 
so important and absorbing in interest, was offered him that he entirely 
forgot this precautionary measure and the uncomfortable feelings that 
preceded it, and started for the northwest frontier of India after a 
few days wholly occupied in. necessary preparations and hasty fare- 
wells. 

His farewell to Marcia Ludlow was said in a hurried note, furnished 
with a postscript containing a request that she would send him for 
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luck the four-leaved clover he had given her so many years ago, “ pro- 
viding you have not burnt it, as you probably have.” 

She was not at all sure it would bring him good luck, judging by 
precedent; it had brought her, if anything, a youth of loneliness and 
“waste dreams,” culminating in a shock of bitter disappointment, 
and leaving her in a position that most women consider the acme of 
mortification. But. a man going on active service can be refused 
little; besides, if there were any wizardry in the token she had worn - 
so long, it was of the nature of the magic in Oberon’s little western 
flower. Yet it cost her a pang to part with it, though the Nutcombe 
shamrock replaced it; after all, the four-leaved shamrock deserved 
something in exchange, and that hurried request, subjoined to the 
hurried note, doubtless meant “Good-by; let the dead past bury its 
dead; break the amulet that worked such harm; tear out the blotted 
page and begin fresh and free.” So the dry dead leaf was taken from 
its old-fashioned crystal locket set with pearl, and enclosed in an 
envelope with the date and the words, “ Good luck and good-by. M. L.” 
This envelope was hurriedly opened on the day of sailing, and the 
four words having been glanced at with mingled mortification and re- 
lief, it was put aside and forgotten. 

Forgotten by the recipient, but not by the giver, not any more than 
the basil-pot was forgotten by Isabel. She had cherished her treasure 
so long, so many beautiful dreams had been woven about the four 
heart-shaped leaves, so many pure thoughts had breathed their delicate 
aroma about it, through so many years she had worn it enclosed in 
its crystal. And now it was gone. The drama was played out. And 
youth was gone and hope with it. She knew now that she had always 
expected the giver of the clover to come and redeem it—one day. He 
was like the predestined knight Britmartis saw in the magic crystal. 
So they would meet, or so she had dreamed. Then he would pluck 
the Hesperian fruit that had been slowly ripening so long unseen, and 
be glad; because he was the only one, and harmony must prevail in a 
fair and well-ordered world. 

But he was gone. 

“A woman’s lot is surely very hard,” she mused, while accom- 
panying the cousins with whom she was staying to dinner and dance, 
crushes and concerts, always gay and bright and full of quick sayings 
and apt retorts, yet somewhat thinner and larger-eyed than before. 

Jack Tyndall was often with her at this time, solicitous of her 
pleasure and comfort, and sometimes speaking with a tenderness that 
must have divined the heart-break in her eyes. 

Once he said, “ Won’t you tell me?” and she replied, “No; not 
even you; but please take no notice.” Then they spoke of the north- 
western expedition and its chances, and Jack said,— 
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“You remember Beaumont, don’t you?” 

“Oh, yes,” she replied, “I remember him quite well. He stayed 
on at Nutcombe after Whitsuntide.” 

“Tt’s a grand chance for old Beau,” Jack added, “a major of 
infantry at his age—he’s a little over thirty, don’t you know—to have 
such a command. His work at Nutcombe was probably about this 
business. I remember the books he was using, and-I saw some maps 
of those provinces. He has nearly always had staff appointments and 
been on special service. We shall hear more of old Beau by and by, 
provided he doesn’t get himself spitted on those nasty knives of theirs, 
or sniped from behind a rock, or tumbled down a precipice, or frozen 
to death, or baked up with fevers and agues, or poisoned by native 
princes——” 

“Oh, Jack, let us go in. It is so cold out here,” cried Marcia, 
shivering. 

“These frontier people are so treacherous,” added Jack gloomily, 
while he adjusted the wrap more warmly round her shoulders; “ and 
dear old Beau is so much too frank and trustful to cope with them. 
Now that’s where Borman excels—he’s subtle. He knows how to treat 
those wily Orientals. Borman doesn’t stick at trifles. He did some 
queer things when on Intelligence service, if all they say is true. He 
can imitate handwriting, among other accomplishments.” 

The cousins, who had been on the balcony in the summer moon- 
light, Jack having come to dine at the uncle’s house, were now in the 
drawing-room with others; but Marcia had suddenly become more 
interested in the conversation. , 

“Tsn’t that rather a doubtfully useful accomplishment?” she 
asked. 

“Not for the sort of detective work he had to do at that time. 
Once someone bet him something he couldn’t imitate a handwriting 
at first sight. He took the bet and began with me. My writing is 
pretty crabbed, I think you’ll own. I wrote half a dozen lines about 
nothing and signed them, and he instantly did a dozen given lines from 
Macaulay in the same hand, signature and all. Three other men 
wrote something, and he did the same by them all and won his bet. 
It is quite an art.” 

“ Yet his own hand is distinctive and characteristic,” added Marcia, 
who was thinking as hard as she could, and changing color as she 
thought. 

Then Jack remembered that Willoughby had given some mysterious 
hints to him as to some mischance that had befallen Marcia in some 
misty connection with Borman, and remembered, with this, sundry 
suspicions of Mabel’s that Marcia’s flouting and snubbing of Borman 
was, after all, of the nature of Beatrice’s disdain for Benedick. Bene- 
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dick was a soldier too. He seemed to see it all now. Borman had taken 
Marcia at her word and left her, and she was grieving for him. The 
ways of women are strange and mystifying to the mere male. 

So the next time he had a chance of speaking privately with his 
cousin he asked her what Willoughby had done to her. 

“ He’s awfully sorry,” he added; “it seems to weigh on his con- 
science.” 

“ But what unsuspected sins has Willoughby been confessing to 
you?” she asked in great amazement. “I try to keep the boy in his 
proper place and he resents it; that is all. There has been no offence 
and no quarrel.” 

“Tt has something to do with Borman. And it was through some 
fooling of Willoughby’s own, he says.” 

“ Willoughby says that?” echoed Marcia, crimsoning. “ Dear Jack, 
tell me exactly what he says.” 

“That’s just what I can’t; he’s so mysterious. He swears you 
are the best woman under. the sun, and wishes he hadn’t done it, and 
calls himself a beast and a sneak, and then says, ‘ For the love of 
Heaven don’t let out anything, especially to Borman, though Borman 
would do anything for her. He’d sell his soul, if he thought he had 
one to sell, for her sake.’ Dear Marcia,” Jack added after a pause, 
during which her face had expressed many shades of emotion, though 
her lips were mute, “did you do well to send him off? Wouldn’t it 
be advisable to whistle him back? You’ve only to hold up one finger 
and he’ll fly to you like a shot.” 

“Ah Jack,” returned Marcia, with a smile he could not under- 
stand, “how little you know of character, especially of your fair 
cousin’s. That is the last thing in the world for me to do. Whistle 
him back? No, no, not I. Did you, dear Jack, did you ever hear a 
little lyric in which our grandmothers unburdened their souls,—a 
charming lyric, called ‘Strangers Yet’? Because were you your own 
grandfather, I should think you had inspired it.” 

“ Well, dear,” rejoined the trebly blind Jack, “ whatever the com- 
plexity of your character or the density of my stupidity, don’t throw 
away any chance of happiness, that’s all. Don’t cut off your nose to 
spite your face. And count upon me to put things straight, if you 
want it.” 

“Thanks; I will cut off no noses and spite no faces, if only to 
please you, you splendid, dear old Jack!” 

“ Who makes M’s like that?” she seemed to hear Beaumont asking 
under the chestnut-tree, and she answered to herself, “ Norris Borman, 
the clever penman, who imitates handwriting at sight. Norris Bor- 
man, who smiled so sweetly the night I knocked him into the mud 
and told me he never forgot a kindness.” She remembered the grin 
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on Willoughby’s face the morning he got up so early and saw her take 
her letters from the hall table. So Willoughby was the bearer of that 
apocryphal missive; no doubt Willoughby had read it and chuckled 
over it with a boy’s savage delight in mischief. She must have made 
excellent sport for that pair of Philistines. They would have taken - 
care to see if their excellent epistle was acted upon. Ah, but they 
didn’t know him! they were incapable of imagining the chivalry and 
nobility of heart that turned bitterest sorrow and deepest humiliation 
into the brightest memory of a life. Nor did they dream of the double 
charm of the clover and the shamrock. 

Borman had, as she supposed, left the neighborhood the day before 
the tryst he so considerately arranged was kept, since when she had 
not chanced to meet him; but, of course, Willoughby had been set to 
report upon the success of their plot, which had evidently kindled a 
tardy remorse in the boy’s heart. Perhaps there had been pain on 
her face at breakfast on that dreadful morning after the meeting, 
though she had laughed and jested as usual, and brought home a great 
bunch of hyacinths to account for her early ramble. 

In September she was again at Youngwoods, where Mabel’s ap- 
proaching marriage filled the air with a subdued mingling of change 
and parting, festivity and prose. Willoughby was there in the new 
and strange character of an affectionate and docile squire, anticipating 
her wants, watching her like a faithful dog, with a curious tenderness 
in his manner that filled his father with amazement. 

“What have you done to him, my dear?” he asked. “ He’s not 
the same boy. You can turn him round your finger.” 

“ He’s casting the slough of his boy savagery, Uncle Harry,” she 
replied; “he’s growing a man, that’s all. I was always fond of poor 
old Willie.” 

She certainly appeared fond of him in these days, and always 
seemed glad for him to ride with her or cycle or carry her clubs up to 
the breezy links on the down. They had many discussions, and in all 
their differences her words were received with the deference due to 
uncontested superiority. This was the case even in discussing the 
progress of the frontier expedition, when Willoughby’s military studies 
might reasonably be supposed to give him some advantage in judging 
and explaining the course of events. 

“What an ovation Beaumont will have when he comes back,” was 
a favorite winding-up of some such discussions, “ K.C.B., M.G., and 
goodness knows what. He ought to have had the V.C. after Egypt.” 

“It must be very trying,” Marcia would reply, “to these dis- 
tinguished soldiers to see themselves vulgarized by penny-a-liners and 
music-halls and to have to face all the horrors of notoriety and popu- 
larity,—the City banquets and swords of honor and cheers and ‘ Good 
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old Bobses’ of the crowd. Fancy a man so sensitive as Major Beau- 
mont being called ‘good old Bob’! I think I see him run for his 
life to escape all that.” 

“ Soldiers don’t run; they learn to stand fire,” Willoughby would 
loftily observe. ‘“ Beaumont will stand to his guns; trust him!” 

** When he led that assault on the Murghai Pass,” Marcia said one 
day after some such discussion, speaking low with a soft smile of 
mingled reverence and exultation, “he had a fresh wound only a 
day old and some fever. Oh Willoughby! how does it feel to have a 
bullet in the shoulder? Fancy being weak and giddy from loss of 
blood and pain and fever, and yet doing all that!” 

“Plenty of grit in him,” Willoughby assented. “Then there’s the 
fun of the thing and the go of it.” 

“ Fortunately it was the left,” Marcia continued, absently looking 
away to the sea, her thoughts wholly filled with the possible pain and 
inconvenience of a bullet in the left shoulder. 

‘These bullet-wounds are often very clean,” said Willoughby in 
an encouraging voice; “they don’t hurt a bit and heal up in no time.” 

“TI wish,” continued Marcia, carefully placing her golf ball and 
measuring the distance with her eye as she prepared to drive,—“ I 
wish telegrams had never been invented.” 

Yet she never missed reading every one from any source, authen- 
ticated or hearsay, that bore upon the frontier expedition. She knew 
as much as can be known from books about the climate, history, and 
topography of those mountain districts; those peaks and passes and 
sheltered valleys were the background of her daily thoughts and 
nightly dreams; and the feeling, at first so strange and unsettling, 
that death might at any moment have ended all earthly possibilities 
for him whose face and voice and touch were missed at every moment 
had now acquired the calm of habitual sorrow. It was the first thought 
on waking, the last before sleeping; it ran through all the wild en- 
tanglement of dreams and colored every occupation of waking mo- 
ments; it gave a brooding mystery to her eyes at their brightest 
smiling and imparted reserve and restraint to her most cordial man- 
ner. So persistent was this aching dread, that every glance down the 
newspaper column lighting upon his name as a living man was like 
a reprieve, and brought a flush of joy and deep breaths of relief. 

One letter, just to report his arrival and acknowledge the coming 
of the clover, reached her. It spoke of the voyage, which he knew 
she had made herself, the color of the sea here, the look of the land 
there, the heat in the Red Sea, the probable greater heat of the journey 
up the country. “Oh, you happy people at home!” it said, “ with 
your cool fresh nights, your breezes and rains, and greenery and 
flowers, and your luxurious grumble at 80 in the shade,—oh, the shade! 
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—deep and cool and moist, of spreading chestnuts and mossy wood- 
paths! And that old man may still be cutting trefoil in the dew.” 

This was worth pages of wit and eloquence, of description and 
comment; it was a poem that Marcia soon had by heart. Yet the 
whole letter was on one page and began and ended in the most con- 
ventional manner, and nothing was said of the magic clover beyond a 
civil acknowledgment of its receipt. Nor was there any hint of further 
correspondence, any future address given or asked. 

Yet the world moved and life went on. Mabel married her Pro- 
fessor with: propriety and fashionable clothes, and bridesmaids, among 
whom was.Marcia in a broad and plumy hat, carrying a perfect bush 
of flowers trailing to the very ground. Flags stretched across the 
village road, the church-bells rang as cheerfully as three can, the 
school-children, who scattered flowers, had a holiday and much plum- 
cake, and the old people had beef and beer. The old man of the clover- 
field was too young for the bridal beef and beer; but Marcia carried 
him a slice of wedding-cake next day and had a long chat with him 
on many subjects, not excepting the frontier expedition, in which he 
was keenly interested, though not always well-informed. 

She was growing very fond of old Adams, she told her friends 
at Youngwoods when rallied upon this intimacy; he was a most in- 
telligent and upright man. And now that there was a prospect of her 
spending more time at the Grange, in the absence of Mabel, she would 
cultivate her cottage friends’ society. 

One cloudy afternoon in October, when the wind whistled chill and 
shrill through the thinned leafage and the brooding melancholy of 
approaching winter was over wood and field, Marcia was at Nutcombe 
Place, having a casual chat with its lady, hearing all about the children 
and the recent yachting tour and the telescope that kept Lord Sharland 
so often from his bed through the now lengthened nights. They were 
chatting very cheerily by a blazing wood-fire that made the out-door 
gloom and chill a luxury, Lady Sharland in a long chair, cosily in- 
validish, Marcia on the hearth-rug with the children, when Lord 
Sharland came in, and Marcia, assuming a more conventional posture, 
discovered that it was time to go; whereupon he said that he would 
like to go a little way with her, she had not said a word to him yet. 

“‘T didn’t come in before,” he confided to her in the park, “ because 
I wanted Evelyn to have her little woman’s chat alone with you; it 
does her good, poor child.” 

“T can’t say I think her in excessive need of pity. She’s not a 
widow, though she anticipates being one if you spend many more 
nights in astronomy. Nor has she a particularly bad husband or very 
horrid children. Nor is she entirely without visible means of sub- 
sistence. These eyes beheld a large plum-cake——” 
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“ Ah, that’s just it, Miss Ludlow,” he broke in with an indulgent 
smile. “ You are so gay.. P’m old and grave for her; the society of 
a happy, careless girl like yourself is so wholesome for her. She’s 
not—ah!—not very strong just now. She—ah!—couldn’t stand a 
shock. She’s affectionate and particularly fond of this cousin of 
hers,” he continued, while they stepped briskly on beneath the groan- 
ing, sighing trees, through a rain of blown leaves, and Marcia’s pulse 
began to quicken on their approach to the head of the glen, where the 
chestnut stood and a man’s voice sang in her memory,— 

“If she love me (this beleeve) 
I will die ere she shall grieve.” 

“The cousin?” she wondered absently, thinking of Andrea del 
Sarto’s words, “ Again your cousin’s whistle? Go, my love.” 

“I want you to breathe it gently to her,” Sharland added. “ Bar- 
ton picked up a special later edition of a morning paper in the town 
and sent a messenger straight to me with it, first telegraphing. He’s 
so considerate. Here it is’—drawing a paper from his pocket and 
fluttering it out on the wind, scantily observed by his companion, who 
was looking at the cold brownness spreading over field and down, 
and the gray of a low sky meeting a pearl-gray sea ridged with silver, 
and thinking of the crimson trefoil once blooming in yonder brown 
fallow. “It was a surprise, an ambush, such a guerilla business as 
is usual in those mountain fastnesses, and poor Beaumont ” 

He was startled—silenced—by a sharp cry and looked up when 
Marcia clutched his hand. “Not Hugh Beaumont! What of Hugh 
Beaumont?” she asked, in a voice that cut into his heart. 

“It was a gallant death,” he replied gravely; “he was a gallant 
man, a fine soldier, a sweet and noble gentleman.” 

She had snatched the paper from him and stumbled, white-faced 
and wild-eyed, to the chestnut-tree, where she fell upon the rough seat 
with her face against the rugged trunk, struggling with difficult 
breathing. 

“Great Heaven!” cried Sharland, kneeling by her and trying to 
take her hand, that was cold as death through its glove, “ what have 
1 done? Why, he was here in the spring and you must have known 
him.” 

“Known him?” gasped Marcia, sitting up with a dizzy look in 
her wild eyes. “Oh, yes; I knew him, knew him. Yes; he was here, 
here in the spring, under this tree. The sunlight was on him. It 
was the time of bluebells—the chestnut bloom was fading. Yes; he 
sat there on that root-spur and we read the letter—there he made the 
fire—‘ A sweet and noble gentleman.’ And they have killed him—he 
heard that I loved him—he heard me say he was worth any woman’s 
love—and they have killed him—him. He stood there under the 
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bough, there were tears in his eyes. He asked me to take him, ‘ until 
I die,’ he said. And he is dead.” 

Sharland saw that she was scarcely conscious of anything but her 
love and loss; there was a mist over the eyes gazing straight before 
her; she clasped the paper, still unread, tightly in her hand; some 
dead leaves whirling by were in her hair, some drops of rain on her face. 

“ My dear,” he said very tenderly at last, “I am so sorry. We all 
loved Hugh Beaumont. He had so many sterling qualities. I heard 
of him at the War Office only last week. Such a promising soldier, 
such an accomplished man. He is a loss to the country. Oh my dear 
child, if you would but cry! Don’t smile like that! It was the death 
he would have chosen. Trust me, tell me, is your engagement known ?” 

“There is no engagement,” she replied, “and nothing is known. 
What shall I do?” 

“ Poor child, poor, dear child! Your secret is quite safe with me. 
You ought not to be here. It is cold and will soon be dark. There’s 
rain in the sky.” 

“It was morning then and the sky was blue,” she muttered, the 
dazed look returning to her eyes. 

“Let me read it to you, just what is known,” he said, taking the 
paper from her tight clutch and uncrumpling it. 


VIII. 
THE CLOVER MISSING. 


It was a sad day’s work for Sharland, whose kind heart was ill- 
fitted for the sight of the sorrow of others, and who, like many un- 
demonstrative and strong-minded men, cherished an especial tender- 
ness for women and womanly grief. Marcia, in the sudden passion 
of agony he had unintentionally evoked from her, seemed to him like 
some exceedingly fragile and precious thing that might break in hand- 
ling. But he could not leave her, though he knew that she was beyond 
human comfort. 

He read out the brief and tragic paragraph from the paper and 
saw that her mind fully grasped the sense of the meagre information ; 
then he urged her to go home, offering a carriage, which she de- 
clined. 

But when she tried to rise from her seat her limbs trembled be- 
neath her, she found herself quite powerless, like one who has been 
long ill, and so fell back against the tree, to the extreme discomposure 
of her host. Suddenly bethinking himself of the summer-house close 
by, he hurried away to it, and after a little search found some light, 
sparkling wine that had been left there unopened from some luncheon 
or other light refection, such as was often taken up there in the cool- 
ness. Coming out with this, he caught sight of a man at work farther 
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off, and despatched him to the stables to send a carriage round to 
the road at the foot of the dell. Then, having prevailed on Marcia 
to drink a generous draught of wine, he took her up like a child and 
carried her down through the dell, till she begged to be set down, find- 
ing herself sufficiently restored to walk. 

“Don’t tell Evelyn,” was her one petition when the carriage ap- 
peared and she wished him good-night. 

“ Not till you wish it,” was the reply as he shut the door and sig- 
nalled to the coachman to drive off. 

Arrived at Youngwoods, she pulled the string and discharged the 
men outside the gate, sufficiently conscious of herself to decide that it 
would attract less attention if she returned, as she had started, on 
foot, and so dragged herself wearily along the avenue under the thin- 
ning limes, beneath whose summer tops she had walked with Beaumont 
in the moonlight so few months ago. 

Fallen leaves, driven by chilly gusts, leapt lightly up against her, 
singly and in multitude, with a sound like a sobbing sigh; branches 
cracked overhead as the tree-tops rocked in the blast; the moan of 
the sea was audible in its sullen under-draught down the shingle. 
She seemed to hear through all Borman’s song,— 

“A lightsome eye, a soldier’s mien, 
A feather of the blue, 
A doublet of the Lincoln green, 


No more of me you knew, my love, 
No more of me you knew.” 


Yet they had talked there five months ago, in the magic of the 
moonlight night. But he could not remember that or anything any 
more, because man goes to his long home, and all his thoughts perish. 
At least, so it seems in the first sharp ache of bereavement; it is only 
afterwards that hope in the beyond awakens. 

Warm light was pouring through the hall windows in the rapidly 
deepening dusk; light or shade, heat or cold, all now were alike; 
only the instinct to conceal pain and emotion remained. So when, 
stepping into the warm brightness, she heard voices and saw a group 
chatting round the fire, she made an effort to appear as usual and 
said something of having dawdled on the road and been belated, an 
effort nearly frustrated by the sight of Willoughby with a look of 
mingled commiseration and remorse on his face, and that of Norris 
Borman with an unusual expression on his. 

They were in full discussion, Mrs. Tyndall tearful, the Squire 
grave. Captain Borman had been so considerate and kind, the former 
explained; being on his way down to dine and sleep at his sister’s, 
he had driven on to Youngwoods expressly to break some sad tidings 
just received at the War Office, tidings that would, her aunt was sure, 
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cause Marcia great concern, about poor Major Beaumont, whom they 
all liked so much. 

“Yes?” Marcia returned in a tired voice. “Then you know? 
I heard it this afternoon at Nutcombe.. They are relatives, you re- 
member. Evelyn has been a little out of sorts, and her husband asked 
me to break it gently to her.” | 

“Ah! to be sure,” commented the Squire. “The cousins were 
attached to each other, and poor Beaumont was at Nutcombe in the 
spring. We saw a good deal of him then. Wasn’t he at our dance? 
Well, poor fellow, he had the satisfaction of knowing that the object 
of the expedition was accomplished before he fell.” 

“Tt was an open secret,” added Borman, “ that, though nominally 
second in command, he was the brain and head of the mission. Stan- 
hope did nothing without consulting him. He had the highest opinion 
of Beaumont. He asked for him; he would have him. Beaumont 
probably organized the whole thing. After all, he had luck, when you 
consider his short service and the bigness of this command.” 

“But oh, the piteousness of it,’ added his sister, Mrs. Grenfell, 
“to achieve so much, to go so far on such an exceptionally brilliant 
career, and then to die just in sight of success!” 

“ Won’t you sit down, Miss Ludlow?” Borman was hurriedly ask- 
ing Marcia, who declined the chair he brought and continued to lean 
on a heavy Chippendale chair, her arms resting on the high back, her 
face white and still. 

“ As my brother says, not everybody has the luck of bringing his 
talents into play. And then the treachery, the cruelty! It was not 
like falling in action.” 

“Those native tribes are so savage,” added Mrs. Tyndall. “ Im- 
agine the horror of being picked off in cold blood by some dark fiend 
hidden behind a rock or a bush.” 

Marcia heard it all, leaning upon her chair-back in the full light, 
always conscious of a white face lying unburied beneath the stars and 
sun at the foot of a precipice in those fatal mountains,—a white ‘face, 
so still and cold, scarred, perhaps, she knew not how; a body crushed. 
She heard all without sign of emotion; nothing seemed to matter now, 
all meaning and all possibility being gone out of life and the world 
being empty, black. What could add to this great grief, that the one 
voice was forever still, the one heart forever cold, the face always seen 
in longing and memory forever gone? What was there to fear when, 
whatever befell her, he could never know? What to hope, when he 
could have no more part in any earthly thing? 

Only she felt so strangely tired, with a feverish longing for a long, 
long sleep; the faces and figures before her were dreamlike and unreal, 
the voices hollow-sounding and mysterious, the familiar hall so un- 
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familiar, so unlike the bright and cheery reality it had possessed on 
that winter evening when she came home with Jack and a tall and 
knightly figure rose out of the shadows so unexpectedly that joy rushed 
upon her like a flood, and she fell lifeless at his feet—to be raised in 
his arms. 

She saw Willoughby’s face of pity and compunction, and the tears 
that he winked back with difficulty, but she did not care; nor did 
it hurt her to recognize that Borman knew of this knell to all her 
happiness. If she had had any thought of him, it would have been 
that he was exulting in her pain; he might exult, it could not con- 
cern her. But Borman was in reality cut to the heart by the knowledge 
of her suffering; he was feeling honestly ready to give years of his 
life to save her this sorrow; it was the highest level of feeling he 
had ever reached or thought he could reach; no woman had ever 
moved him like this; the words she had spoken under the chestnut- 
tree rang on still in his memory like a chime of golden music, poig- 
nant in a pathos that was sharper pointed by a sense of his own base- 
ness and cruelty. 

They spoke of those who would mourn the slain man, held it for- 
tunate that he had not married, presumably was not even engaged, 
“Though who knows but some woman may be breaking her heart for 
him this very day,” Mrs. Tyndall added, rejoicing that he had no 
mother to miss him. 

“But his father is living,” said the Squire, “a very old friend 
of mine, though we seldom meet now. He was in the Lancers and re- 
tired with the rank of colonel; he lives near Bournemouth. Hugh 
is one of many sons; one fell in Egypt and one in the Zulu war; there 
are some daughters as well, I fancy.” 

“Such unconsidered trifles don’t count, of course,” added Mrs. 
Grenfell. “Dear Mr. Tyndall, I sometimes wonder what you male 
creatures think we are made of. My husband will undoubtedly say 
of ‘unpunctuality’ unless I run away at once. The carriage must 
have come ages ago, and it’s no joke to face a dinnerless man savage 
with deferred hunger. Marcia dear, you are not yourself to-day. 
Tired? I daresay you are feeling this about poor Major Beau- 
mont Why are you pinching me, Norris? Why, of course, I 
remember now, you met him here in the spring. Look me up soon, 
child. I’ve heaps of things to say to you.” 

“Tell me about Colonel Beaumont, Uncle Harry,” Marcia said 
when they had gone, bearing Willoughby in their train. “Is he an 
old man? Was he very fond of—this son?” 

“A father is a father, and a son a son, Marcie; I’m glad Jack 
didn’t choose the service—when I hear these things. Beaumont is 
about half a dozen years my senior. He saw a good deal of service; was 
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in India a good deal; snow-white hair and mustache; a fine old fellow, 
erect and precise, quite of the old school. Oh, yes, I believe there 
are two or three surviving sons—one a clergyman, married, of course; 
clergymen always marry. Then Gerald. What became of Gerald? 
I fancy he’s in the Civil Service. Then there was Algy—yes. Algy 
went to the bar, didn’t he? That accounts for six, reckoning the 
three soldiers. There must be another somewhere, but I can’t quite 
place him. I ought to write to poor Beaumont; but what can one 
say? It’s like touching a raw place. I’d rather not be condoled with 
myself in such a case.” 

“How one misses young faces!” the Squire said rather dolefully 
at dinner half an hour later, as he looked across a desert of flowers and 
lights to his wife at the other end of the table. “ Mabel was a miss, 
but—ah, well, my dear, you know Marcia is so gay, a host in herself! 
What does she mean by having headaches? She never was that kind 
of a girl. Ten to one she’s only wanting her dinner, and the headache 
would go away with the soup and a good glass of wine. I hope little 
Marcie isn’t going to begin invalidish ways.” 

“She walks too far, I think. Her mind is active, and she can’t 
drowse away her days here in this dull place. Very different from 
Mabel. So she visits the cottagers and golfs and cycles and rides and 
walks from morning till night. No wonder she wears herself out. 
A quiet evening in bed will set her up. Yes; the young faces brighten 
us up wonderfully, my dear; but you must be content with the old 
wife and a dull game of backgammon to-night.” 

But there was no Marcia at breakfast next morning, nor at lunch- 
eon. She only wanted to lie still; she had overtired herself; a day 
in bed was good for nerves; only let her lie the clock round and she 
would be as fresh as a lark to-morrow: a prediction hardly verified 
by her appearance at breakfast the second day, heavy-eyed and some- 
what pale, but quite ready to go to church. 

According to Sunday custom in fine weather, they walked by the 
short field-way to Nutcombe church, meeting or passing many a cot- 
tage neighbor and lulled by the drowsy chime of the three bells, the 
caw of rooks, and distant sea-murmur. Marcia’s face quivered when 
they turned into the road and met the Sharlands, who were emerging 
from a gate in the park wall immediately opposite the church-yard. 
There was some conventional reference to a sad event, cut short by 
Sharland’s somewhat advanced views as to the lateness of the hour, 
or rather moment, and the anxiety of little Gwenny to show her new 
birthday prayer-book to Miss Ludlow, who was thinking of last Whit- 
sun Eve in that church. She had been decorating it all alone, accord- 
ing to a stipulation of her own, and had come to the end of her Mar- 
shal Niel roses and lost her attendant boy, when Beaumont, passing 
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and seeing the door open, went in, learnt her want, and himself sup- 
plied it. And then, knowing her aversion to talking in churches, under- 
took to do the boy’s part without an unnecessary word, so that a 
singularly pleasant and peaceful hour had been passed in silence in 
the cool, dim building, sweet with lilac, roses, and wallflower. 

A funeral hymn had been chosen for this October morning, and 
the Vicar felt it incumbent upon him to preach an appropriate sermon 
on the heroic and untimely death of one who had not so long since 
worshipped in that holy house, and was known to them all especially 
by his kindness at the children’s last Whitsun sports. The organist 
played the congregation out with Chopin’s pathetic “ Funeral March,” 
and there were grave and even tearful faces and much discussion of 
the manner of poor Beaumont’s death in the church-yard and along 
the road. 

In due time all the illustrated papers, with indifferent prints and 
brief biographies of Beaumont, reached Youngwoods, and after being 
handed round, discussed, and consigned to oblivion and waste-paper 
baskets, were secretly mutilated of those notices, which were preserved 
under lock-and-key in the pretty bedroom that looked down the avenue. 

The days wore on; Marcia went cub-hunting with her uncle and 
cycling alone; she dined out and received guests at home, and often 
passed under the chestnut-tree on visits to Nutcombe Place, where 
a new addition to the nursery had to be welcomed and Lady Sharland’s 
seclusion beguiled. But when Mr. and Mrs. Tyndall went away for 
a fortnight, leaving her solitary at the Grange, it was a great relief; 
she did no unnecessary thing, but sat still, resting by day and weeping 
by night. 

Jack came for the first hunting week and found a ready com- 
panion in the field and a cheerful opponent at billiards afterwards. 
Christmas brought the married couple, the three sons, and all the 
usual charities and hospitalities, hollies and mistletoes, and a dance 
at which Marcia caused much disappointment by having another head- 
ache. By this time it became evident that she was not quite strong; 
change of air was suggested; the Sharlands projected a Mediterranean 
cruise later on, and it was stipulated that Marcia should be of their 
party, which was to include only the husband, wife, and children, 
with attendants. But no one suspected what was thinning her cheek 
and marking heavy shadows under her eyes except three, who knew. 

The Foam-Bell sailed early in February, having amongst its crew 
a white-faced woman, who could scarcely drag her limbs for weari- 
ness and passed her time reclining in a low chair on deck or on a sofa 
in the cabin, and took no interest in anything, and concerning whom 
Lady Sharland would have been much troubled, but that her husband 
assured her this prostration was a phase in the direction of recovery. 
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“She needs quiet; let her be,” was the order, gladly acquiesced 
in by the patient. 

When the Foam-Bell lay off Naples in early March, Marcia re- 
ceived a telegram, signed “ N. Borman,” that roused her from this long 
apathy to this effect,— 

“ Official intelligence Beaumont found.” 

This she carried to her cabin without imparting its contents to 
her friends, and remained some hours alone there. Later in the day 
she wrote to Borman at his sister’s address thus: 

“You hideously cruel man, when will you cease to perse- 
cute me? Happily, I shall soon be beyond reach of further 
cruelties, where the wicked cease from troubling, and wish 
to be in charity with all before I go. You said, after I tried 
to rescue the poor dog, that you would remember it—you never 
forgot a kindness. Surely your vengeance should be glutted 
by this time. I refuse to rise to the cruel bait of your tele- 


gram.” 


When she joined her friends on deck before sunset that evening 
there were marks of tears on her face, and when spoken to she an- 
swered vaguely, as if deeply preoccupied. So when Evelyn had gone 
below her husband took her seat by their guest and asked, in his deep 
voice and grave manner, how many months had passed since he had 
surprised the secret of her sorrow from her, a subject to which he 
had never since then referred. 


“ Five,” was the startled reply. 

“Five months; over twenty weeks; nearly half a year,” he re- 
peated; “and you are twenty-six years old. Five months. My dear 
child, that is enough time to waste, enough time in which to pick one- 
self up after the most terrible shock and begin again. Every life has 
its duties, Marcia. You must bear this pain.” 

“The reproof is just,” she acknowledged. “You have.been most 
kind and patient, and I so weak and wearying. But I did keep it all 
in at first.” 

“ And I thought you so brave and strong. Do you ever pray?” 

“Ever? Always.” 

“ And yet repine ?” 

“Tt’s not that. Indeed, I try to—bear it. It’s having no one 
to—to tell it to—to be all shut up and restrained—that is so wearing. 
My mind is so tired, and my body too. Let me rest a little, please, 


just a little longer.” 
“ Minds can’t rest except relatively. Why don’t you learn astron- 


omy? I had a trouble something like this once, Marcia. So I threw 
myself into astronomy and the higher mathematics and recovered. 


That is to say, became able to bear it.” 
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“She died?” Marcia asked with sudden interest. 

“Was burnt to death,” came with lowered eyes and bated breath. 
“You see my married life,” he added quickly. “It is an exceptionally 
_ happy one. But there are memories——” 

He turned away, the rich hues dyeing the waves smote him from 
head to foot and cast his shadow from stem to stern along the deck. 

“Ah! but you are a man,” she sighed. “Thank you. I wish I 
could throw myself into anything, even astronomy and mathematics— 
I suspect the lower ones would be good enough for me.” * 

“ Next to religion,” said Lord Sharland with the utmost sincerity, 
“mathematics are the greatest consolation for all human affliction— 
especially the higher branches. Many a lonely hour, many a sleepless 
night, has been cheered by the solution of some problem of number 
or measure. The comfort there is in logarithms! It is a pity that 
clergymen, as a rule, know so little of mathematics, otherwise they 
could recommend algebra and even common arithmetic as a resource 
in struggling with temptation. There was an extremely holy man 
once who overcame the most dreadful temptations by computing the 
separate chances of every horse booked for the Derby, and arranging a 
betting-book accordingly.” 

“T did try the household accounts,” Marcia humbly acknowledged ; 
“but, though I kept them very carefully, they were not at all com- 
forting, and in the last weeks at Youngwoods they grew more and 
more difficult and perplexing. They were comparatively easy till the 
trouble came and mixed them up. The butcher’s bill used to spoil 
all. Butchers’ bills always end in some pence half-penny or farthing, 
owing to some subtle but immutable natural law.” 

“ All natural laws are immutable, else they could not be laws,” 
Lord Sharland corrected with severity. 

“ And when things end in odd pence half-penny or farthing they 
have this curious effect, that the totals always come out different every 
time you cast the columns up. So that the oftener you cast the col- 
umns up, the more incorrect the sum totals are. And that is not at all 
consoling, even if you are too happy to want consolation.” 

Sharland smiled, very slowly and gradually and gravely, until 
his face assumed an expression of tranquil benignity as he gazed stead- 
ily through his glasses on the face of his young friend. 

“T am glad you can talk like that, my dear,” he said gently. “If 
you will kindly say some such impertinence every day, you will be 
conferring the greatest possible pleasure on me. But I am very sorry 
for your arithmetic. On what system were you taught, may one ask?” 

“On the system of giving the least possible time and thought that 
common decency demanded to a subject that nobody could teach and 
nobody wanted to learn.” 
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“T will teach you myself. We will begin to-night after dinner. 
No? well, after coffee, then—but no, that will be the time for astron- 
omy. Suppose now you make a firm resolution to master the art of 
navigation. And talk freely to me of your feelings—and to Evelyn. 
May I not tell Evelyn? Not without your consent, of course. Now, 
did you ever read Emily Bronté’s few strong poems? You remember 
“that divinest anguish,” that she held better than any pleasure im- 
aginable? There is a luxury in sorrow, an intoxication of grief, a 
criminal self-indulgence in it. 


‘ And even yet I dare not let it languish, 
Dare not indulge in memory’s rapturous pain, 
Once drinking deep of that divinest anguish, 
How could I seek the empty world again?’ 


Emily Bronté conquered herself; she turned away from the draught 
of ‘divinest anguish’ held to her lips. And——” 

“ Died,” Marcia added in a soft voice that startled him. “She did 
well. She was brave and strong.” 


IX. 
“BLOOD UPON THE CLOVER.” 


THE four-leaved clover meanwhile, laid aside and forgotten, had 
travelled over sea, not for the first time, nearer and ever nearer the 


hot belt of the earth, till a day came when its new owner, dejected by © 


excessive brain-work and sleeplessness, and depressed by the increasing 
lassitude and fiery blasts from the desert, yielded to a sharp spasm of 
home-sickness and began to think tenderly of everything and every- 
body in England. 

In this mood, which precludes strenuous work, he sorted and 
arranged papers, destroyed all notes, plans, and memoranda no longer 
needed, and re-read one or two letters from home. It was too hot to 
keep so much as a paper not absolutely necessary in the cabin; the 
sea outside the open port-hole was soon snowed over with paper shreds, 
and presently the small envelope containing the clover and Marcia’s 
three words was discovered and read. 

Then the narrow, stifling cabin and the purple sea, over which 
glared a red and yellow western sky, vanished away and gave place to 
the green coolness of a mossy wood, the sweet breath of hyacinths and 
clover, and the freshness of a May morning. 

Once more Marcia stood beneath the green-leaved chestnut, with 
shining eyes and glowing face, carried away by the white fire of a 
pure and noble passion, saying that she was not ashamed to love him, 
and that she dared to trust her surprised secret to his chivalry. Again 
the sunflecks slid over the graceful figure and sweet face, again magical 
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music rang in the moved voice that told the fairy tale of the clover 
and her love, the love that she could not regret because it might one 
day be of service to him. He took the tiny packet from the brief 
letter of “ Good-by and good luck,” and for the first time examined the 
talisman this young woman had worn for eight years for love of him. 

He found a dainty envelope of silver paper about an inch and a 
half square, enclosing a square of stiffer paper, to which the four 
heart-shaped leaves were attached by minute strips gummed across 
them. The clover was still green and showed dainty veinings of dark 
and light; it might have been gathered yesterday. On the reverse of 
the paper was written in an unformed hand—“ June 2d, 18—. Young- 
woods. From H. B. For Luck.” 

A dim memory of having been in the neighborhood at that date 
began to glimmer out of oblivion, with memories of dancing, not neces- 
sarily at Youngwoods, of young damsels innumerable, but none in par- 
ticular, not even of Mabel Tyndall, then too young to dance. It was 
the period of the once-loved woman’s early ascendency, and just before 
their engagement. 

There was something fascinating in the sight of this green ghost 
of a dead and forgotten summer, plucked from some forgotten field 
over which eight Junes had glowed and passed, and cherished all 
through those summers and winters in the heart of a young girl grown 
to be a woman. She had looked up and “ felt something flutter like a 
bird out of her breast.” Poor child! To his mind that was very 
natural and very charming; but it ought to have passed with the 
roses of that summer, or at the first contact with actual life. Foolish 
child! But who is wise at seventeen? And who loves the wisdom of 
seventeen ? 

There must have been magic in the clover. Whole green fields of 
it, purple with spiced bloom, waved in exquisite freshness before him ; 
wild-rose and honeysuckle mingled with its scent, and all the beauty 
of early English summer, bright with opening roses, musical with 
singing larks and murmuring surf and rustling leaves, sweet with the 
innocence of country pleasures and the pure imaginings and simple 
grace of a maiden heart, breathed from it. It was well for her that 
the long dream was broken at last, and that she could write those 
three sensible words, “ Good-by and good luck,” and no more, in re- 
turning the talisman that had proved so unlucky for her. The dainty 
envelope was placed, for some unaccountable, mysterious reason or no 
reason, doubled in a small gold locket containing the photograph of 
a woman, habitually worn unseen; the spasm of home-sickness had 
passed, charmed away by the cool green scenes conjured up by the 
sight of the clover; the sudden Eastern night fell with its exquisite 
cooling and restful shade. He went on deck and watched great white 
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stars throb through purple space, and foam and phosphorescence fall 
away from the vessel’s track through the waves, musing on the ad- 
venture at Nutcombe Place and the subtle charm in the eyes and 
voice of the woman who had loved him in silence for eight years, with 
deep refreshment of body and mind, resulting in a night of sweet 
sleep and pleasant dreams. 

The command of such an expedition as this on the northwest fron- 
tier leaves little time for personal thoughts, so much more happily 
circumstanced are meu than women. Yet there are moments in the 
most active male lives when poor human nature, like a sleeping infant, 
wakes and cries for its food. When this waking occurred to Beau- 
mont and his thoughts fled to friends and kin and England, they 
sometimes passed hoveringly over the Nutcombe chestnuts and the 
May-morning idyl. At times they rested there until present need 
recalled them to action. 

And when the mails yielded their contents to him they brought 
a perpetual acknowledged disappointment. He still looked for the 
handwriting on the clover, though he knew it could not be there, though 
he told himself it should not be there, though he held it base to ask, 
or even suggest, that it should be there. 

Once a letter came in a handwriting that used to quicken his 
pulse; he did not observe that it had lost that power, or that the 
perusal of it was hurried and without enjoyment. Nothing passes 
so imperceptibly as an extinct passion; the external form remains 
long after the lava-flow has ceased, and when the crater itself falls 
in and subsides to the surrounding levels, it has become too insignifi- 
cant to attract notice. : 

As the expedition penetrated farther into the mountain fastnesses 
communication with the civilized world became rarer and more spas- 
modic, and even had mails pursued the little army with the relentless 
punctuality of civilization, there would have been little time for read- 
ing their contents. Days spent in dragging guns by hand, or carrying 
them clasped in the arms up precipitous heights, only to see them 
roll down again, or fall oneself from sheer exhaustion; days spent 
in avoiding ambushes and resisting attacks, in storming fastnesses 
and defending positions, in organizing, commanding, and encouraging 
irregular troops of Orientals, in scouting and reconnoitring, in man- 
aging and parleying with wily and unscrupulous chieftains, in de- 
tecting the treacherous foe beneath the sheepskin of bland and obse- 
quious vassalage, in obtaining supplies and shelter for a little army 
in a hostile and inhospitable country, in sparing the susceptibilities 
and preventing the rivalries of subordinates, in faring scantily and 
roughly, in lying hard and late, and rising before day, in extremes of 
temperature, depressed by death of friends, shaken with ague, fevered 
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by wounds, and spent with toil,—such days leave scanty leisure for 
experiencing the fine and subtler shades of emotion. 

Yet there were times of enforced inaction, even in this arduous life; 
at night, when the bivouac beneath an open sky was too cold, too hard, 
or too comfortless for sleep, when the hours dragged wearily in wake- 
fulness or broken slumber; evening hours at the tent-door, by the 
camp-fire, when it was too dark to read or write, and serious conversa- 
tion and desultory chat were alike impossible; fever-fits, when a burn- 
ing or shivering body could but lie prostrate and restless; hours of 
silent sheltering from approaching enemies or silent waiting behind de- 
fences for expected assaults; hours of physical suffering and the mental 
depression that dogs responsibility. In such hours minds turn in- 
stinctively to all that makes life sweet, and the stoutest hearts succumb 
to that necessity for tenderness and affection which is one of the deep- 
est instincts of humanity. In such moments the episode of the chest- 
nut-tree would appear to Beaumont among comforting and cheering 
visions of home and friends, and it was pleasant to know that the 
four-leaved clover was safe with the cherished portrait in its golden 
box. Strains of Wagner’s music and scenes from his operas would 
sometimes echo through these empty hours made pleasant with melo- 
dious memories, and deprive them of that singular ache and heart- 
softening, not often confessed by sturdy English, Dante ascribes to 
mariners at the sound of the evening bell on “the day when they have 
said farewell to sweet friends.” 

Those mountain steeps, apparently so lifeless and deserted, would 
often come alive unexpectedly with little puffs of smoke and flashes 
of fire that tumbléd man or horse or both over the precipitous edge 
of the narrow ledge along which they were cautiously winding. Some- 
times it would be a solitary natural bastion thus unpleasantly animated, 
sometimes a whole ridge of them, or, when they were passing through 
a depression between hills, the sides of a ravine would thus flash out 
in sudden dropping death: in either case a nerve-destroying, exas- 
perating ordeal. 

Beaumont had in this way lost two horses, himself escaping with 
bruises inseparable from a tumble; once a bullet went through his 
helmet, another had taken the edge off an ear, another torn a boot, 
and yet another gone through his tunic, besides that which was known 
in England to have wounded him in the shoulder. 

“You must have some charm about you,” said the Chief, comment- 
ing upon those close shaves. “Or have you bathed in dragon’s blood, 
like your friend, Sigfrid?” 

“It’s a charm, which is better than dragon’s blood. The Sigfrids 
and Achilles always had a vulnerable spot, and somebody always man- 
aged to hit it, don’t you know,” 
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They were near the end of their work; tribe after tribe had sub- 
mitted; in a few days they reckoned to be at the capital of the great 
feudatory chief who had retreated before them, sending back, as he 
retreated, envoys with proposals of terms: proposals growing daily 
humpbler, but not humble enough to stay the advance on the royal 
city, now visible in a fold of hills, whence it gleamed in sunshine like 
a jewel as the English coiled round a mountain flank. 

The rough road, overhung on one side by a sheer cliff, from which 
it was rudely hewn, wound along the side of a steep ravine, at the 
bottom of which a river ran with a distant, subdued roar and foam- 
flash. The road, which had long climbed the mountain, was just 
descending, after one of those sudden turns that isolate the traveller 
in space in sharp outline against the sky, when the expected plains 
outrolled in sunlight appeared in openings between mountains. Beau- 
mont was riding forward alone, detached from any following, with a 
strong field-glass at his eyes, rejoicing in the panorama unfolding 
before them, when he felt as it were a crashing blow from an invisible 
hand upon his shoulder, and shot headlong, horse and all, over the 
brink down the rugged steep—down, down, from ledge to ledge, till 
he was lost to sight in the wood that lay like folds of drapery lower 
down the ravine above the rocky river-bed. 

He had scarcely fallen before a rifle cracked, and from an ap- 
parently inaccessible projection above the road fell the slayer of the 
English commander, a dark, lithe mountaineer. The crushed body 
of Beaumont himself it was idle to think of finding except after the 
descent by the road and a circuit to the river-bed, which was duly 
made by a search party later; even then the chance of recovery was 
infinitesimal. In point of fact, as the Chief regretfully stafed in his 
despatch, the headlong dash down the river gorge was the last they 
saw of their gallant second in command, the soul and heart and right 
arm of the expedition. 

It was not the first time Beaumont had been shot by an unseen 
hand. When he went over the brink with his horse—which, though 
unwounded, was startled alike by the shot and the rider’s sudden un- 
conscious pull on the bit as he overbalanced—he realized what had 
befallen him ;. he knew that the joyous glance with which he perceived 
the plains outrolled beneath the royal city, the goal of their advance, 
was his last look upon the goodly sunshine of this fair and pleasant 
earth. It was farewell to all,—to joy and sorrow, hope and dis- 
appointment. The thought of a great labor well completed flashed 
through the dizzily turning brain in that rapid rush down to destruc- 
tion, with the thought of those who would mourn him; two faces, 
one that of a keen-eyed man with white mustache, the other that of 
a young woman with soft bright eyes, crossed his mental vision; other 
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faces circled confusedly round these, smiling and weeping, angry and 
kind; lost faces rose in joy; old scenes rushed by in bewildering 
rapidity, the young green of chestnut-leaves was stirred by a woman’s 
moved voice, then all merged in a great crash and blackness and 
vanished. 

But death was not yet. The crash of that awful descent through 
space was dulled by the labyrinth of elastic boughs and leaves that 
received his body, bent under it, tossed it up and caught it again, and 
lingeringly dropped it at last on a cushion of thick undergrowth, 
where it lay, still and pallid and bleeding, not very far from the poor 
horse, whose heavier body had struck on a rock with instant, merciful 
death. 

Presently the darkness over Beaumont’s brain divided and rolled 
away gradually in cloudlike eddies, with a sense of the passage of 
hours; memory returned on the disappearance of that last eddying 
biackness and booming in the head like the distant thundering of 
vanishing chariot-wheels. Pain came, the bullet-wound burnt, the 
whole body ached with the crush of the fall; there was blood about, 
and no power to rise. He knew that it was impossible for his own 
people to find him, even if they made the descent, took the long cir- 
cuit afterwards, and wound along by the river, which roared thunder- 
ously close by with maddening suggestion of the delight of water to a 
burning mouth and veins that ran fire. Would it take long to die? 
Or would the kind darkness of unconsciousness close round again 
with merciful quickness? It was a good death, in spite of this solitary 
suffering on the brink; the parched lips moved in prayer; peace 
filled the aching breast. 

When the darkness rolled away once more and the thunder of 
departing chariot-wheels throbbed away to silence in his ears, he was 
lying on a rough bed within walls. Dark faces surrounded him, slender 
dark hands were giving him drink, voices speaking in a guttural East- 
ern speech, half-known, half-guessed. He was a prisoner in the remote 
mountain eyrie of a petty chieftain. A long time seemed to have 
passed. His wounds were healing, the fever gone, but his strength 
was a young child’s. Why had these wild people rescued him? Was 
it for ransom, or in hope of information? Everything had been taken 
from him with his clothing—arms, watch, money, papers; nothing 
he owned was in the bare room in which he lay, except the locket con- 
taining the portrait and the clover, which might have been considered 
as an amulet, and the gold of which, encrusted with dried blood, had 
excited no cupidity. 

Thuja-ud-deen himself came to interrogate the wounded man as 
soon as he was well enough to speak coherently; but it was long before 
Beaumont could gather either from the Chieftain or any of his gaolers 
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that he was being used as a sort of pawn in a diplomatic chess, and 
that innumerable negotiations were being carried on between Thuja 
and the British political agent concerning his safety, as an unknown 
Englishman, who had been picked up, wounded and stripped, in the 
mountains. Thuja’s present knowledge of his name, so far from 
hastening the negotiations, as Beaumont expected, retarded them, the 
Chieftain demanding larger concessions for one of such rank and im- 
portance, and the agent thinking the personality of the prisoner in- 
vented by Thuja for purposes of extortion. For Beaumont, having 
been so palpably and thoroughly slain before the eyes of so many 
witnesses, was not likely to be brought to life again on the evidence 
of a petty frontier Chief, whose ways were too tortuous and intricate 
to permit a simple carrying out of a writ of habeas corpus to prove his 
identity. 

Those weeks of solitary imprisonment, enlivened by the capricious 
tyranny of half-savage gaolers, by tantalizing expectations of ransom 
always balked, without books, letters, or any communication with the 
outer world, without exercise or fresh air, in much pain and long, 
lingering sickness, in cold and in hunger, were anything but gay; 
they offered much more leisure for thought and reflection than was 
pleasant; they contained moments of despair, when even the charm 
of the clover would not work. The blood-stained locket was kept hid- 
den and carefully dimmed lest it should excite the cupidity of the 
mountain men; the glass had preserved the photograph from stain, 
but blood had penetrated by the clasp to the paper on which the clover 
was fixed, so that the inscription was illegible and the clover no longer 
green. And in those depressed and lonely moments, when the clover 
itself seemed darkened to effacement by the blood upon it, again and 
again a voice had been distinctly heard through the silence, and a 
slender white hand had been reached out to him to pluck him back 
from ever-mounting waves of despondency. “It can do you no harm; 
it may do you good,” he heard. He must be saved for such a love as 
that. 

It was after such a bad moment, lit by such a flash of hope, that 
a scheme formed itself in his brain and was promptly acted upon. 
By careful and unobtrusive questions, the way to, and the distance 
from, the spot whence he fell was ascertained; great physical weak- 
ness was feigned, and under a threat of dying in confinement he was 
carried down to the court-yard of the little fort and thus enabled to 
observe and find out ways of getting in and out. Thuja being absent 
with a following, and the bonds of discipline loosened, the prisoner 
was missing one morning; nor was he discovered by the search-party 
instantly sent out into the hills. 

Two days later the British political agent, riding out in the morn- 
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ing, was accosted by a gaunt, hunger-stricken man in tattered native 
dress. 

“How are you, Wilson?” was the tranquil English salutation of 
this nondescript being. “ Any sport this morning? How much longer 
do you mean to leave me in the den of that old heathen, Thuja?” 

“ By the Lord!” cried the agent, looking aghast into the haggard 
face, darkened and turbaned and with a beard of some months’ growth ; 
“you can’t be Beaumont. You can’t mean to say that the lying old 
beggar was speaking the truth after all.” 

“T mean to say that I should like a cigar and a breakfast and a 
tub and some clothes and the news of the world,” was the reply, fol- 
lowed by the speaker’s sudden fall full length on the ground. 


x. 
THE CLOVER RETURNED. 


THE morning was as sunny and calm as if no women’s hearts were 
breaking for gallant soldiers killed in fight. Marcia’s crushed spirit 
rose at the sea’s blue sparkle and fresh breath when she went on deck, 
but quickly fell again at the thought—the old thought—“ he saw and 
loved it and will see and love it no more forever.” She was turning 
dejectedly away to find her usual place when she caught sight of a 
girl’s slender figure half concealed behind some hanging boats, and 
recognized the children’s young governess, her arms laid along the 
bulwarks, her head upon them, her face bent over the waves that ran 
rapidly away from the side of the quick-scudding yacht, a slight move- 
ment of the shoulders and a very faint, unmistakable sound betraying 
the fact that she was trying to hide, that she was crying. 

“ Oh, it’s nothing, Miss Ludlow,” the poor child sobbed with sudden 
loss of self-control at the latter’s sympathetic words, “only there’s 
nowhere to have a good cry in on board a yacht.” 

“Tt’s only,” she added, as the gentle pressure of Marcia’s arm 
round her invited confidence, “that I have to put off my holiday, and 
I did so want to go home soon, else I sha’n’t see him again for another 
year.” 

“What do you teach those young imps, my dear? Perhaps I 
could do it for you. I believe we are going on to the East chiefly for 
my sake. Very likely he isn’t worth crying for; but it’s all the same.” 

“JT am probably wronging my helpless offspring,” Lord Sharland 
said, when, the case having been laid before him, the young governess 
had been put ashore and despatched overland to England with bright 
eyes and glowing cheeks, “but it will be the greatest benefit to Marcia 
to have something to do that must be done; for, as you divined, Eve- 
lyn, she is suffering from some trouble of which I accidentally sur- 
prised the secret, and wants to be taken out of herself. She won’t 
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learn navigation, because she says the skipper and I can sail the boat 
very well without her help, and as nobody would be benefited by her 
learning astronomy, she won’t learn that either. Women must be 
anchored to the concrete, the abstract has no power on their peculiar 
class of intellect. But Heaven help the poor little wretches if she 
teaches them arithmetic!” 

Thus anchored to the concrete, in the form of Gwenny and her 
little brother, Marcia diligently set herself to inform those youthful 
minds according to the pattern set her by their instructress for cer- 
tain hours every day. It was, after all, something to hold on to 
without much exertion, either of mind or body, as long as it consisted 
in hearing repetitions and slowly spelt-out reading exercises; the trou- 
ble began in those awful and totally unexpected moments when the 
scholar, suddenly turning round and changing places, subjects the 
teacher to close and searching catechising—as to the manner in which 
Lady Jane Grey and Charles I. would appear at the Last Day—if 
without heads, how could they hear and speak?—if without bodies, 
how rise ?—whether Elijah was much burnt by the chariot of fire ?— 
who would bury the Last Man?—if it was not terribly dull in the 
Garden of Eden?—if the devil was not greatly to be pitied ?—why 
people did not tumble off the earth when it turned round ?—who 
taught horses and dogs Italian and Greek?—if mules and donkeys 
ever understood English ?—if the Foam-Bell would stop when she came 
to the end of the world? This was fatiguing, more fatiguing even 
than the endless stories children want to hear and remember with such 
pitiless accuracy; so that it soon became evident to onlookers that this 
amateur teaching was tearing sharper lines and darker shadows in 
Marcia’s strained and wearied face, though she made no complaint 
and gallantly met the demands made upon her time and patience by 
her little friends. The education of those innocents was therefore 
divided between their father and mother and French maid by the 
time the Foam-Bell was cruising about the Archipelago. 

Her host observed that, in spite of these efforts to get out of her- 
self, her gowns daily sat looser upon her, and that her interest in things 
grew more and more forced and her hands more transparent. Yet she 
had no disease. 

“You have been much too good and I am an intolerable nuisance,” 
she said, “so I think I had better go home as soon as we get back 
to some Christian starting-point. I am not ill, only stupid. If any- 
thing could rouse me, it would be this coast.” 

“ She’ll drift into a decline, Ernest,” Lady Sharland predicted. 

“No; she'll right herself presently; she wants more rest; the 
sharp edge of grief is gone, it’s the exhaustion of an emotional con- 
valescence.” 
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“ Still gay and bright when she speaks, but always with an effort. 
I wish she would tell me the trouble you accidentally discovered. You 
think it would be no relief to speak of it? Think she regrets your 
knowledge of it? Curious. It is always such a comfort to me to be 
able to tell things.” 

“Some things,” he corrected, with a smile that his wife termed 
wise. 

In those Mediterranean days the sleep so long denied: Marcia came 
easily and often, and was not lightly broken by the turmoil of hurrying 
feet, the clank of chain and cable, the roar of surf on headland and reef, 
the howl of tempest, or any sea-noise. Sleep seemed the one blessing, 
the sole desire of life, to be secured at any price. The husband and 
wife, and sometimes the children, went ashore here and there, though 
they avoided letters and newspapers, accomplishing Sharland’s pur- 
pose of study and retreat from the world, but the guest remained on 
board, lulled by the yacht’s slight rocking, the sights and sounds of 
harbor and bay, the little glimpses of shore life that came now and 
then. The book usually in hand as a pretext for silent occupation was 
often unopened, seldom read, the correspondence collected in earlier 
days of the cruise from given postes restantes had been undesired and 
leisurely investigated. 

So that one evening when Lord Sharland returned from a day 
ashore with his wife near Alexandria, and said with suppressed excite- 
ment and glittering eyes that he brought her something that she would 
like, she smiled with an effort and thanked him politely for the letters 
he laid on her lap, his strong brown hand perceptibly quivering as 
he did it, but made no attempt to open them. For what could interest 
her now? Or what could she desire but rest to fit her for the duties 
of life? 

“A pity to let your news be blown away,” he said drily. “Think 
of the variety of human effort that has brought those little packets 
over land and sea to you. Of course we’ve had a pleasant day, thanks. 
There goes Evelyn crying down the companion as proof. That’s my 
wife’s notion of happiness,—a good, solid cry. She won’t be fit to 
look at all the evening.” 

Marcia smiled. “ All the fitter for the cry,” she said; “she cries 
so becomingly and enjoys it so thoroughly.” 

Then she glanced at the uppermost letter, which, like the whole 
consignment, had been laid face downward, her face darkening at 
the sight of Borman’s neat and clever script. How dared he address 
her? What fresh deviltry could even his fertile malignity devise? 
Yet she opened it and read, while Sharland paced the deck behind her, 
occasionally turning to take a quick glance at her, and whistling softly, 
as if to persuade himself that he was quite at ease. 
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“Perhaps I am, as you say, a ‘hideously cruel man,’ ” 
she read; “I certainly do not pretend to be a saint, and things 
that stand in my way fare ill at my hands. I said that I 
should not forget the dog business, and I did not. I made 
accounts between us more than even. Yet, though you had 
on the whole the best of it, I regretted and still regret it 
and would give a good deal not to have done it. You are the 
only woman I ever did, or ever shall, deeply love. I could 
do anything almost to make you happy, though I know that 
you never will or can care for me, and would be wretched as 
my wife. You are the only woman I ever found worthy of 
real respect. Do you think then that I could have invented 
such a telegram as that I sent you? Long before this you 
will have been certified of the injustice of your imputation, 
and know that my ‘ hideous cruelty’ was but the amiable weak- 
ness of wishing to be the first to tell you what I thought 
would give you deep and sincere pleasure. I happened to be 
at the War Office when the news came and telegraphed at once. 
I cannot ask you to forgive what I cannot (and I am not 
squeamish) forgive myself. I must have been mad with jeal- 
ousy and disappointed desire. Yet you may, and probably 
will, have reason to be very thankful for the letter that took 
you to the chestnut-tree that morning. Dogs and other beasts 
may have reason to be thankful for what you did one winter 
afternoon. I’ll never hit harder than necessary for your sake, 
Marcia Ludlow, so do not think more hardly than you can 


help of 
“Yours most sincerely, 


“ NorRRIS BORMAN.” 


It was like a dream; the letter implied what was impossible to 
believe for pure joy. She looked up, bewildered and wondering, to 
observe an unusual expression on the face of Sharland, which con- 
firmed the wild, delirious hope quivering through her. He smiled 
and bid her read through her letters; so she took up the next, seeing 
the first erased address through a maze of subsequent addresses and 
post-marks with a startled cry. The yacht spun round, the masts 
in the harbor eddied and the shore-lines rose and fell like stormy waves; 
there was a sound of many bells and rushing water in her ears. For 
it was Beaumont’s own exquisite handwriting this time, with those 
characteristic M’s, a writing that could not be imitated—at all events, 
by such as Borman. She looked long, with blinded eyes, at the travel- 
stained, frayed envelope that had followed her over the world; it must 
have crossed her on its way home to Youngwoods, whence it had lei- 
surely pursued the Foam-Bell from point to point. 

“T’ll never take anyone out of reach of letters again,” stammered 
Sharland. “To think of what has been waiting for you, while I was 
taking a holiday from letter-bags and newspapers !” 

It was long before her shaking hands could open it, longer before 
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the words of it, still longer before the sense of it, became clear to her. 
She read as follows: 

“ DEAREST Miss LupLow: I have just escaped, and hasten 
to tell you that the last few months have been passed in the 
den of a marauding Chief, one Thuja-ud-Deen. The luck of 
the clover prevailed. Though wounded, stripped, and left for 
dead, I kept it all through. Stained and unrecognizable, it 
has been the greatest comfort to me under uncomfortable 
circumstances. It brought exquisite memories and inspired 
great hopes. The thought of the giver was never absent. 
I scarcely like to worry you to write, but it would be a relief 
to hear that you are well. 

“ Always yours, 
“ Hugo BEAUMONT.” 


When Sharland was pacing the deck late that evening with a cigar 
Marcia joined him. Her face, in the light of the clear night-sky 
of the East, was radiant with a grave and peaceful joy, her step light 
and joyous. 

“T want you to tell Evelyn,” she said, “and ask her to say noth- 
“It shall be done.” 

“ And tell her this,”—-with a long pause,—“ he never cared for 
me. It was only a little friendship on his side.” 

“Oh, come! are you sure?” he asked, with lifted eyebrows. 

“A great deal too sure,” was the reply; and then, all of a sudden, 
to Marcia’s own intense surprise, as well as that of her courteous 
auditor, out rushed the whole story of the four-leaved clover, to the 
point of it changing hands on Beaumont’s departure for India. 

“Of course, I shall obey your commands and tell my wife,” he 
said when she left him; “but she will be furious with jealousy and 
I shall never be forgiven. The peace of a happy and blameless hearth 
will be destroyed because I knew the story before she did, so that she 
can’t enjoy telling me!” 

“TI suppose I should have told her myself to-night if she had 
not turned in so soon,” Marcia replied. “I cannot keep it in to-night. 
My heart is too full—under these stars too and in all this mysterious 
beauty of sea and dark shore and harbor lights and—everything. By 
daylight—or lamplight—or in the saloon—it is so different. And 
you know so much and have been so very, very kind; it would have 
been disingenuous not to tell you all. I could not leave you with half 
a story and under a false impression, dear Lord Sharland.” 

“ He has nothing and she has nothing and they have no expecta- 
tions,” was Lady Sharland’s gloomy comment after hearing the story, 
“so no doubt they will marry without delay.” 

“The catastrophe seems inevitable, my dear, but not imminent. 


ing 
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Beaumont has yet to recover and come home. I wonder that you have 
received no personal intimation of your cousin’s escape.” 

“Tt must have been in the papers—therefore unnecessary to tell. 
The papers told the death. Cousin Hugh pére ought to have been 
congratulated. I’ll write to him by the first opportunity. I always 
liked Marcia, now I love her. I wonder—how much—would make it 
possible for them to marry? Dearest, you are the most generous of 
men——” 

“TI knew it—I knew it,” he groaned. “I knew it was coming, 
knew what was expected of me. When I’m ‘the most generous of 
men’ it means at least four figures. You daughter of the horse-leech, 
can’t you be content with wasting the substance, ruining the temper, 
and destroying the domestic comfort of one miserable man, and not 
put the neck of every free-born bachelor you can find under the yoke 
of a similar slavery ?” 

“No, darling, I can’t. I’m so utterly wretched myself that I want 
to reduce all my best friends to the same level of misery. Hubert 
has influence at the War Office. So has George Orpen and the Duke 
of Wilmington. The Duke is a connection through our great-grand- 
mother. George would love to borrow the Foam-Bell. Your brother 
is always——” 

“A prey to my wife’s rapacity. Let me tell you, madam, that 
worms turn, even the crushed reptile whose name you bear. Luckily, 
—for me,—all this is a long way off, so cease your scheming. 

The world was all changed and sweet again for Marcia; the small- 
est incident of their progress, the ports they touched, the coasts along 
which they cruised, all were lit up with the vivid interest and reality 
a vital joy at the heart gives to everything. Only to know that a 
certain look, a smile, a manner had not passed away forever, but might 
still be found somewhere in the world, to know that the face always 
longed for might still be seen on earth, the touch always desired was 
still warm with life, the voice that had such power to thrill might 
again be heard,—only this was sufficient to flood earth and sea and 
sky with gladness. Things so intangible, so evanescent, as a look, a 
smile, a charm of manner, are eternal and all potent in the singular 
thraldom we call love; they survive all else in memory; they have 
greater dominion over the heart than all else that makes identity; they 
are nothing, yet they are the man himself; our hearts go cold with 
fear lest, in the change we call death, they too should pass, though 
that of wHich they are but the faint and inefficient symbol can never 
pass while the soul lives. In this great joy, which has something of 
the breathlessness of sudden deliverance from deadly peril, there was 
no room to think how much his words might mean, how strong or 
deep or tender his thoughts of her during suffering and captivity might 
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have been. Only to have been a source of comfort and solace in that 
long and lonely captivity seemed enough happiness for a life-time in 
these first days of new-born gladness. 

The may was again white on hedge and thorn-tree, the sky had 
again taken on that wonderful blue clarity peculiar to the north when 
“clouds are highest in air” and the whole earth laughs with the care- 
less gladness of youth. And on one of these mornings Lady Sharland 
decreed as follows: “We will have luncheon in the summer-house, 
and Marcia shall make Maientrank for us. The children will gather 
sweet woodruff and I will bring the Hock—ought it to be still or 
sparkling ?—and Marcia shall take the bowl and spices and things 
and your Lordship shall carry the literature and needlework for the 
afternoon’s recreation—in short, we'll go a-maying.” 

“Suffering,” sighed the devoted husband, “is the law of man’s 
nature—when married. If we had no houses to eat and study in, 
and no servants to prepare our food, and no Christian wine to drink, 
people would pity us—we should certainly pity ourselves; my wife, 
Marcia, would consider herself an ill-used drudge and probably suffer 
me to enjoy cold water in its unmitigated severity—unless she de- 
spatched poor Gwenny to the nearest tap with twopence, a box on the 
ear, and a cracked jug for beer. As it is, we leave a comfortable and 
weather-tight home—we possess at least seven—to tramp, laden with 
household utensils, immense distances under a burning sun; our 
guests are made to do duty as transport and commissariat corps; our 
helpless children are forced to pick noxious weeds in viper-haunted 
ditches to poison excellent wine with; while we try to prepare with 
our own incapable hands a wretched meal in a damp, tumble-down 
shed, full of spiders, toads, and earwigs——” 

“ Put those few onions in your breast-pocket, if you wouldn’t mind, 
dearest. Thanks, I can manage the lettuce myself. On no account 
sit down, Ernest, because I put the oil-flask in your coat-pocket. I 
wonder if anybody remembered a corkscrew? So delighted to be 
entirely free of servants. One can do just as one likes at Nutcombe,— 
such a comfort.” 

Marcia smiled, hearing and not hearing. More or less belated cor- 
respondence found during the voyage home, and many once cryptic 
sayings in former letters from Jack and Willoughby, had explained 
the delay in the good news. Letters from Beaumont reporting him- 
self on the road to recovery and home, and addressed to Youngwoods, 
had quickly followed the first. His arrival in England had long pre- 
ceded her own. She had just reached home,—that is, Youngwoods,— 
she was therefore anxious to go back immediately after luncheon, but 
her hostess would not hear of it. Did Marcia remember that she was 
still an invalid? That the afternoon sun was hot, and the downs with- 
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out shelter? Besides, they were only to be a few days at Nutcombe 
and must have her. Coffee and tea were to be brought to the summer- 
house at four, after that the guest might walk back, unless she would 
rather drive. 

The children and their father went back to the house after the 
rustic repast; the coffee came; Lady Sharland, who had been excited 
and preoccupied all the afternoon, consulted her watch; then, sud- 
denly tranquillized, she suffered her guest to leave her and go one way 
while she went another. 

In a few seconds Marcia found herself sitting once more in the 
shade of the chestnut-tree, where blossoms were falling on the mossed 
path as they fell a year ago, bluebells were swinging faint odors on the 
sunny air, the mossy grass was starred with the same flowers, golden 
lights were filtering through the broad leaves as then; but the seat 
and the trunk behind it were not in sunshine, the tree-shadows fell 
across and in front of her, and the sun was high. Just there he had 
stood, and there the letter had been burnt; never, never would she 
take advantage of the generosity that had prompted him to offer 
himself then. Before long she might meet him,—Jack had seen him 
and written rapturously to tell her,—she must be very careful and 
guarded. He had suffered so much both in body and mind that he 
was scarcely yet master of his feelings. What he had written to her 
since his escape was not to be taken literally. In his solitude and 
misery the thought of one whose strong feeling for him was known 
had naturally been a solace; when he had quite recovered and was 
amongst friends again all would be different, things would regain 
their right proportion. To this effect she had written to him. He was 
chivalrous and large-hearted, eager to persuade himself that his friend- 
ship meant something warmer; his chivalry and generosity should 
never be abused. It would be wiser to avoid him and put on a cold 
manner at first; wisdom is not always pleasant; she would have to 
be firm and stern with herself, for it seemed just now as if only one 
thing in the world. was worth having, namely, to see him once again, 
just once and instantly, just there in the sunshine where he stood a 
year ago. 

Is there witchery in wishing, or can strong desire, if strong enough, 
draw souls and bodies within its sphere? There was a quick rustle 
of dead leaves behind the chestnut, two light, quick steps before it, 
the spoken word “ Marcia,” bringing her to her feet with a faint cry 
and a singing in the ears, and the figure was there, as desired, be- 
neath the bough, the living, breathing figure of Hugh Beaumont. 

What followed she never clearly knew; Beaumont knew and re- 
membered not uncheerfully; a nightingale, sitting silent in the green 
court, knew and sung it all later to the stars; the blithe sunshine steal- 
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ing through an open behind the tree made but one shadow of the two 
figures. 

Soon they were sitting as a year ago when she first learnt that 
the letter was false, Marcia on the block of wood, Beaumont on the 
root-spur facing her, both silent and both trembling. She was still 
thin and pale and fragile-looking,—not at all as he had first known 
her,—while her poor, war-worn hero was scarred, wasted, and hollow- 
eyed, with a sprinkle of gray in his hair and a limp in his gait. But 
in his eyes she saw something that was at once agitating and calm- 
ing. 

“ Are you really well again?” he asked, taking stock of the changes 
in the face that had so long been before his mind. “ Ah, my dear, 
that was a blow when I called at Youngwoods, scarcely able to crawl, 
and drove under the trees where we walked in the moonlight, and 
heard you were ill, and very ill, and far away.” 

“Quite well. Only think! Lord Sharland sat there, where you 
are, last October, and told me—to break it to Evelyn. He had the 
paper and read it out. And that was rather a blow.” | 

“My dear! my dear! I never felt anything like this before—for 
anyone—never. Here is the clover, Marcia, and this was my mother.” 
He laid the locket open in her lap. She turned white and sick to see 
the dark stain upon it. 

In reply to her faltering question, she heard that he had been a 
good deal knocked about by the shot and the tumble—a bullet in the 
lung, a few broken ribs and leg had been among the injuries. “TI 
shall always wear it,” he said, “in spite of its gruesome look, for 
it brought me luck—you are my luck; the blood that stained it gave 
me time to think of that great good luck and weigh its worth. I 
didn’t think it was in me to feel as I do for you. Once they talked 
of putting me to the torture, and one of them, out of friendship, 
told me and left me a draught. I was very weak and desperate, but 
the thought of you kept me.” 

“ Was there no higher thought?” she asked, with brimming eyes. 

“Not that night, not till the next morning.” 

She kissed the clover. He returned it to its place and laid a 
morocco case on her lap. 

“With my love,” he said. 

She opened it, finding no golden gaud, no jewelled female trinket 
within, only a metal cross, “ For valour.” She thought of the price 
given for it, and recognized that it was the best he had to give; then, 
looking into the grave, dark eyes, sweet with tenderness and deep 
with intellect, realized that she had won no common nature and no 
ignoble love. The clover visibly dyed with his blood was invisibly 
steeped in that of her own deep and silent suffering; his feeling for 
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her, however slight in its origin, had grown and thriven and become 
rooted and unshakable in the great suffering, moral and physical, 
through which he had passed. The love of both had been exalted 
and purified by pain strong enough to bring each down to the valley 
of the shadow of death; such a love could neither change nor die. 
His love-gift was nothing less than the Victoria Cross, bought at the 
price English soldiers know so well how to pay, and pay so often with- 
out buying it.” 

“Oh Hugh!” she cried, her eyes suddenly blinded with exquisite 
tears, “ Hugh!” 

“The giver with the gift,” he said, “the best I have and all I 
am. It is but a poor offering for such as you, but take it, dearest, 
and make it of worth. You are not afraid of poverty? I am virtually 
without means. I shall always be a poor man.” 

“What is poverty? I have next to nothing myself. You would 
make any woman rich.” 

“ Ah, my dear, if I could make you rich in any sense, I would turn 
my hand to any honest work. But I ought to tell you this, Marcia,— 
you know that I was a good deal knocked about,—I may never again 


be fit for service. J——” 


“Oh, but you shall, you shall!” she cried in her impetuous way, 
her cheek pressed close to his. ‘“ You shall rest and grow strong; I 
will nurse you well, I will love you well. Oh, you will be fit and 
strong again! And if not——” 

“Would you still have the useless old crock? It’s not fair, and 
you are so fragile, you poor, dear child. You were ill, they said.” 

“Can’t you think why? Can’t you fancy what it must have been 
all those months?” she asked, smiling down into his eyes. 

“Marcia! I’m not worth this. I used to think you were praying 
for me, my dear. It pulled me through. I held on for you. I was 
kept for your sake. I will live for your sake. How could I live with- 
out you?” 

The scent of bluebells, fast-fading may and cowslips, grew sharper, 
wood-shadows deeper, the ever-changing sunbeams raining through 
young leaves softer and yellower, the distant glimpse of sea-blue more 
gloomy, before they left the chestnut’s pleasant and friendly shade, 
and wondered if that old man were cutting trefoil again, or if the whole 
May-day charm and sweetness were but a dream to be shattered soon 
to gray reality. 

When, some months later, Marcia stood with Hugh in the chancel 
of Nutcombe Church, where she had heard his funeral sermon preached 
and Chopin’s “ Marche Funébre” played for him, the bride was in the 
bloom and beauty of health, the bridegroom’s tall figure straight and 
strong, his brown, scarred face full of life. The old man who cut the 
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trefoil waited outside in the church-yard to see the wedding pass and 
wish them good luck. 

Jack Tyndall, the groomsman, to whom Marcia had related the 
history of the clover, wore the emblem, which seemed to suit with 
Beaumont’s Irish descent. Shamrocks or clovers were embroidered on 
the wedding-gown and veil and wrought into the green and white 
dresses of little Lord Amberwood and tiny Lady Gwenny and a little 
niece of the bride’s, who constituted her retinue in this simple wedding. 

The same emblem set with brilliants sparkled in a bracelet, a gift 
of Norris Borman, who regretted to be unable—owing to pressing 
arrangements connected with his being under orders for Egypt—to 
accept the invitation to the wedding; it was embroidered by Lady 
Sharland in silk and gold on a russia-leather pocket-book containing 
papers from her husband of the value foreboded by him in the Mediter- 
ranean; it formed the design of a simple brooch with brilliants from 
Willoughby, who had owned his part in the forgery but not in the 
eavesdropping, and been forgiven. 

“It was vile,’ Beaumont commented, on hearing of those confes- 
sions from Marcia, “but the best luck I ever had. It all came from 
your defence of the dog. Without that we might have missed the luck 
of the four-leaved clover.” 


$ 
CHERRY-BOUGHS 


BY LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE 


H, who shall run and greet me in the alleys of the spring? 
() Oh, who shall seek and find me, and go remembering? 
And what is this that waits me in the orchard long and white? 
What can it be, my heart of hearts, except our Lost Delight! 


And oh, the haunting cherry-boughs, that are so good to know! 

And oh, the heavenly cherry-boughs, straight up to God they grow! 
And oh, that lonely foot I hear a-following through the trees, 

And in the stopping of the wind the little, wrangling bees! 


Ye clerks, fare from the counting-house; ye shepherds, from the hill! 
Make fast the latch, ye careful wives, of April take your fill! 

Yet what is this that waits you in the orchard long and white? 

What can it be, ye sons of men, except your Lost Delight! 


To you the word, to you the dream, to you the quest shall fall ; 
For every vexing thing shall pass, but not the Best of All! 
Under the cherry-boughs it stands, so lonely and so kind, 

And you will hear it following in the stopping of the wind! 




















A GREAT MIDSUMMER FAIR 
By Francis F. Ziegler 


- 


OST celebrated of Russian fairs is that held each summer at 
M Nijni Novgorod (literally “the new lower city”), which at- 
tracts buyers and sellers from Occident and Orient and is a 

favorite resort for the globe-trotting sight-seer. 

A low island at the confluence of the Oka and Volga is reserved for 
the site of this annual gathering, which has an enormous effect upon 
Russian trade. In winter the frozen waters quite overflow the fair- 
grounds, and every spring extensive repairs are necessary in order to 
make the buildings fit for use. As for the bridge that connects the 
island with the main-land, it is laid on boats and removed before the 
ice has a chance to damage it. Nijni Novgorod is distinctively a whole- 
sale fair, and at it are determined the prices of many commodities, 
including cotton and woollen goods, the entire iron product of the Ural 
district, tea, furs, leather and leather goods, hides, drugs and chemicals, 
linens, silks, etc. 

Here too are credits established. Every participant is known by 
his neighbor, and the financial standing of a new-comer is readily de- 
terminable by questioning his fellow-townsmen. During the progress 
of the fair the state of the Russian harvest becomes known, a fact in 
itself of supreme national importance. 


© 


The town of Nijni Novgorod is about two hundred and seventy-four 
miles east of Moscow by rail, and if you are travelling in Russia during 
the summer you will find it an easy matter to pay a visit to the greatest 
fair in the world. The rates of fare are quite low, special excursion 
tickets being issued at reduced prices during the progress of the fair, 
but you must not expect the comforts of a journey by rail that you find 
at home. No easy-running sleeping-car in which to nap away the 
night, no Pullman in which to lounge during the day, but uncomfort- 
able seats upon which you must curl up for slumber as best you may. 
~ As for the cost of the journey, the prices for the excursion tickets 

mentioned were as follows last year: St. Petersburg via Moscow and 
return, 60.50 rubles first class (a ruble is about seventy-seven cents), 
35.20 rubles second class, and 24.20 rubles third class./ Some idea of 
the railroad traffic incidental to the fair may be gained when it is stated 
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that at times the number of people within the fair-grounds is four 
hundred thousand. The business done is very great. According to 
the returns of 1899, goods to the value of more than one hundred and 
seventy-three million rubles were brought to Nijni Novgorod, of which 
one hundred and forty-three million six hundred and twelve thousand 
rubles worth were sold, figures which show the commercial importance 
of this summer mart. 

No better site for a fair could be imagined than that of Nijni Nov- 
gorod. Communication by water is convenient to all parts of the Em- 
pire, and the town itself is one of great commercial activity. From 
time immemorial European merchants were wont to meet those from 
the East at different places along the Volga between the mouths of the 
Oka and the Kama. In 1624 a regular fair was established at the 
Jeltovodski monastery, fifty-five miles below Nijni Novgorod and close 
to Makarieff. But the situation was inconvenient, and when in 1816 
the shops were swept out of existence by a conflagration the fair was 
transferred to Nijni Novgorod, where it has flourished ever since. 

The fate of the Jeltovodski fair taught a lesson, and the majority 
of the present buildings are of stone, while elaborate precautions are 
taken against the spread of fire. The inner bazaar is surrounded by 
a canal from which an unlimited supply of water may be obtained at 
any time, numerous hand-engines are posted here and there, and there 
are several fire-stations, with horses standing ready to be harnessed to 
modern fire-engines at a moment’s notice. Smoking too is prohibited 
strictly, and the Russian, instead of puffing his cigarette, is forced to 
take refuge in chewing dried sunflower seeds, thousands of which are 
sold for this purpose. m 

It is a picturesque gathering and a busy one. The artist in search 
of material for his sketch-book may find it in plenty, national costumes 
of many climes and “ types” without number. Swarms of pigeons fill 
the streets, fearless and tame, for the Russians have great respect for 
the bird they consider the symbol of the Holy Ghost; here and there 
are handcarts filled with salted cucumbers, dried fish, nuts, cakes, 
sweets, bread, sunflower seeds, and similar comestibles dear to native 
palates; and as for the vehicles, they are of the most varied description, 
from types old-fashioned half a century ago, to those the most modern. 
Barbers ply their trade in the open, and before the doors of the cheap 
restaurants, established for the poorer classes by a wise government, 
groups of laborers sit at long tables satisfying their hunger at eight 
kopecks (about five cents) a head, the chief articles of diet dispensed 
being cabbage soup with meat in it, black bread, a gritty porridge called 
“kasha,” and tea. 

At every street-crossing there are sacred shrines or images, to which 
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the moujik never fails to pay respect, and before which the devout may 
be seen prostrating themselves at all hours of the day. 

From the Matuschka Volga comes a snatch of a boating song in 
minor key as the big barges float serenely up the river. A Tartar 
woman closely veiled passes quietly on her way, followed quickly by 
a German member of the fair sex flauntingly overdressed. You turn 
to look at a pious member of the Greek Church who crosses himself 
before one of the numerous ickons, and hear yourself addressed in 
French by a Persian merchant anxious to dispose of Oriental jewelry. 
Truly Nijni Novgorod is cosmopolitan in character! 

Despite the size of the gathering there is hardly any noise, and to 
the American visitor very little business seems in course of transaction. 
Ignorance of the commercial methods in vogue gives rise to the latter 
impression. When the Russian merchant contemplates buying a bill 
of goods he betakes himself to the second story of the little shop which 
the seller of that particular commodity has made his own ‘for the time 
being, and there buyer and seller discuss the matter over innumerable 
cups of tea. Tea-drinking is an important part of the transaction, a 
ceremony that is never omitted. The Russian does not sweeten his tea 
as we do ours, but puts a lump of sugar into his mouth instead of into 
his cup, a method in which it is hard to see the advantage. 

Very little merchandise is sold by sample at Nijni Novgorod, the 
greater part of the goods being actually on view, piled in the yards of 
the shops and heaped along the wharves,—countless bales of cotton, 
pyramids of cow and horse hides, jars of petroleum, carboys of sul- 
phuric acid, and casks of dried fruit scattered in irregular piles along 
the water front, while the iron ore has a little island to itself on the Oka. 

Americans with a nice sense of smell find the characteristic odor 
of the fair at Nijni Novgorod rather harassing to their nostrils. One 
visitor from Yankeeland described it as a mingled odor of boots, cart- 
grease, Russia leather, harness, sweat, and stale incense—rather a try- 
ing combination of scents. Despite this mixture of perfumes the fair- 
grounds are healthy, thanks to the wise provision of an elaborate system 
of sewers flushed by steam pumps every night. 

Here and there about the grounds one may see curious little square 
= towers, which upon examination prove to be the entrances to the cloace 


of the fair. 

Sd 
The fair itself constitutes a town laid out in rectangular blocks of 
one- and two-storied buildings, mostly of stone, and the Oriental 
custom is followed of each trade having a quarter to itself. The cloth- 
merchants have a section to themselves, so have the jewellers, the haber- 
dashers, the ironmongers, and each of the trades represented, and each 
row of shops bears a distinctive title, such as Fur-Trade Row, Iron 
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Row, Machinery Row, Striped-Linen Row, and so on to the end of the 
list. But instead of the narrow streets of the Eastern bazaars the fair 
has broad thoroughfares lighted by electricity and kept as clean as 
those of a European city of the first class. The central portion of 
the fair, the Gostinni Dvor (the Guests’ Court), as it is known, con- 
sists of two thousand five hundred and thirty shops, but around it have 
grown the blocks of buildings containing something like two thousand 
shops additional. 

Then there is a section reserved for the purveyors of amusement, 
where one may find variety theatres, where the performances are very 
Frenchy, cafés chantants, Gypsy bands, and similar catchpenny de- 
vices. A year or so ago an attempt was made to banish the Gypsies, 
strolling players, et-hoc-gerus-omni from Nijni Novgorod, but the 
attendance began to fall off at once and the management was forced 
to revoke its order. 

When the fair opens on July 15, an event attended by elaborate 
religious ceremonies, only a few merchants have arrived and the grounds 
have an empty appearance. Ten days later the shops are doing a 
thriving business, and by August 25 most of the wholesale business 
has been transacted. On September 10 the retailers close their stores 
and a general exodus follows, trains and boats run crowded with 
passengers, and the fair of Nijni Novgorod is a thing of the past until 
another twelvemonth. 

$ 


THE GREATER JOY 


BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT 


HAT joy is his whose way— 
\) \) A sunny thoroughfare— 
Yieldeth from day to day 
Fulfilment everywhere ; 
Whose paths run on and on, 
Forechosen and foreseen, 
Clean-swept from dawn to dawn, 


With not a care to glean. 


What greater joy is his 

Whose paths perversely wind, 
Some pleasing goal to miss, 

Some battle-field to find ; 
Till, after broken dreams, 

And tears uncounted spilled, 
A sudden prospect gleams 

Of hope at last fulfilled. 














OPPRESSING THE OPPRESSOR 
By Cy Warman 


Author of ‘The Story of the Railroad,’ etc. 


* 


“ Yes, sir.” 
“Can I see the President ?” 
“ Yes, I’m the President.” 

The visitor placed one big boot on a chair, hung his soft hat on his 
knee, dropped his elbow on the hat, let his chin fall into the hollow of 
his hand, and waited. 

The President of the Santa Fé, leaning over a flat-topped table, 
wrote leisurely. When he had finished he turned a kindly face to the 
visitor and asked what could be done. 

‘My name’s Jones.” 


“ Yes ?” 
“T presume you know about me—Buffalo Jones, of Garden City ?” 


“ Well,” began the President, “I know a lot of Joneses. But where 
is Garden City ?” ; 

“Down the road a piece, ’bout half way between Wakefield and 
Turner’s Tank. I want you folks to put in a switch there, an’ that’s — 
what I’ve come to see you about. I’d like to have it in this week.” 

“ Anybody living at Garden City?” 

“ Yes, all that’s there’s livin’.” 

“ About how many ?” 

“ One an’ a half when I’m away—Swede an’ an Ingen.” 

The President of the Santa Fé smiled and rolled his lead-pencil 
between the palms of his hands. Mr. Jones watched him and pitied 
him, as one watches and pities a child that is fooling with firearms. 
“ He don’t know I’m loaded,” thought Jones. 

“Well,” said the President, “when you get your town started so 

‘ that there will be some prospect of getting a little business we will be 
only too glad to put in a spur for you.” 

Jones had been looking out through an open window, watching the 
lawmakers of Kansas going up the wide steps to the State House. The 
fellows from the farm climbed, the town fellows ran up the steps. 


“Spur!” said Jones, wheeling from the window and walking to- 
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wards the President’s desk. “I don’t want no spur—I want a side- 
track that'll hold fifty cars, an’ I want it this week,—-see !” 

“Now look here, Mr. Jones, this is sheer nonsense. We get wind 
at Wakefield and we get water at Turner’s Tank; now, what excuse is 
there for putting in a siding half way between these places?” 

Again Mr. Jones, rubbing the point of his chin with the ball of his 
thumb, gave the President a pitying glance. 

“ Say,” said Jones, leaning down and resting the points of his long 
fingers on the table, “I’m goin’ to build a town; you’re goin’ to build 
a side-track. I’ve already set aside ten acres of land for you for a 
deepoo an’ yards. This land will cost you fifty dollars per now. If 
I have to come back about this side-track itll cost you a hundred. Now, 
Mr. President, I wish you good-mornin’.” 

At the door Jones paused and looked back, “ Any time this week 
"11 do—good-mornin’.” 

The President smiled and turned to his desk: presently he smiled 
again; then he forgot all about Mr. Jones and the new town and went 
on with his work. 

Mr. Jones went down and out and over to the House to watch the 


men make laws. 


In nearly every community, about every Capitol, State or National, 
you will find men who are capable of being influenced. This is espe- 
cially true of new communities through which a railway is being built. 
It has always been so, and will be, so long as time expires,—I mean 
the time of an annual pass. It is not surprising, then, that in Kansas - 
at that time, the grasshopper period,—before prohibition, Mrs. Lease, 
Mrs. Nation, and religious dailies—the company had its friends, and 
Mr. Jones, an honest farmer with money to spend, had his. 

Two or three days after the interview with Mr. Jones the Presi- 
dent’s “ friend” came over to the railroad building. He came in quietly 
and seated himself near the President, as a doctor enters a sick-room 
or a lawyer a prison-cell. “I know you don’t want me,” he seemed to 
say, “ but you need me.” 

When his victim had put down, his pen the politician asked, “ Have 
you seen Buffalo Jones?” 

The President said he had seen the gentleman. 

“T think it would be a good scheme to give him what he wants,” 
said the honorable member of the State Legislature. 

But the President could not agree with his friend, and at the end 
of half an hour the honorable member went away, not altogether 
satisfied. He did not relish the idea of the President trying to run 
the road without his assistance. One of the chief excuses for his pres- 
ence on earth and in the State Legislature was to “take care of the 
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road.” Now he had gotten up early in order to see the President with- 
out being seen, and the President had waved him aside. “ Well,” said 
he, “ T’ll let Jones have the field to-day.” 


Two days later when the President opened his desk he found a brief 

note from his confidential assistant, not the honorable one, but an ordi- 
nary man, who worked for the company for a stated salary. The note 
read : 


“If Buffalo Jones calls to-day, please see him,—I’m 
leaving town. 


“G@. O. M.” 


But Buffalo did not call. 
Presently the General Manager came in, and when he was leaving 
the room he turned and asked, “ Have you seen Jones?” 

“Yes,” said the President of the Santa Fé, “ I’ve seen Jones.” 

The General Manager was glad, for that took the matter out of his 
hands and the responsibility from his drooping shoulders. 

About the time the President got his mind fixed upon the affairs 
of the road again Colonel Haliday came in. Like the honorable gen- 
tleman, he too entered by the private door unannounced, for he was 
the father of the Santa Fé. Placing his high hat top-side down on the 
table, the Colonel folded his hands over the golden head of his cane 
and inquired of the President if he had seen Jones. 

The President assured the Colonel, who, in addition to being the 
father of the road, was a director, that he had. 

The Colonel picked up his hat and went out, feeling considerable 
relief, for his friend in the State Senate had informed him at the 
Ananias Club on the previous evening that Jones was going to make 
trouble for the road. The Colonel knew that a good, virtuous man 
with money to spend could make trouble for anything or anybody work- 
ing quietly and unobtrusively among the equally virtuous members of 
the State Legislature. The Colonel had been a member of that august 
body. 
Tn a little while the General Manager came back, and with him 
came O’Marity, the Road Master. ’ 

“TI thought you said you had seen Jones,” the General Manager 


began. 
ON ow the President, who was never known to be real angry, wheeled 
on his xevolving-chair. 

“ [—have—seen Jones.” 

“Well, O’Marity says Jones has not been ‘seen.’ His friend, who 
comes down from Atchison every Sunday night on O’Marity’s hand-car, 
has been good enough to tell O’Marity just what is going on in the 
House. There must be some mistake. It seems to me that if this 
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man Jones had been seen properly he would subside. What’s the 
matter with your friend—ah, here comes the ‘honorable’ gentleman 
now.” 

The President beckoned with his index-finger and his friend came 
nearer. Looking him in the eye, the railroad man asked in a stage 
whisper, “ Have—you—seen Jones?” 

“No, sir,” said the honorable gentleman, “I had no authority to 
see him.” 

“It’s damphunny,” said O’Marity, “if the President ’av seen *im 
’e don’t quit.” 

“T certainly saw a man who called himself Jones—Buffalo Jones, 
of Garden City. He wanted a side-track put in half way between 
Wakefield and Turner’s Tank.” 

“And you told him, ‘ Certainly, we'll do it at once?” said the 
General Manager. 

“No,” the President replied, “ I told him we would noé do it at once, 
because there was no business or prospect of business to justify the 
expense.” 

“ Ah-h,” said the Manager. 

O’Marity whistled softly. 

The honorable gentleman smiled, and looked out through the open 
window to where the members of the State Legislature were going up 
the wide steps to the State House. 

“Mr. Rong,” the Manager began, “it is all a horrible mistake. 
You have never ‘ seen’ Jones,—not in the sense that we mean. When 
you see a politician, or a man who herds with politicians, he is supposed 
to be yours. You are supposed to have acquired a sort of interest in 
him—an interest that is valid so long as the individual is in sight. You 
are entitled to his support and influence up to and including the date 
upon which your influence expires.” 

All the while the Manager kept jerking his thumb towards the 
window that held the honorable gentleman, using the President’s friend 
as a sort of living example of what he was trying to explain. 

“Ts Jones a member ?” 

“No, Mr. Rong, but he controls a few members. It is easier, you 
understand, to acquire a drove of steers by buying a bunch than by 
picking them up here and there, one at a time.” 

“T protest,” said the honorable gentleman, “against this reference 
to members of the Legislature as ‘ cattle.’ ” 

Neither of the railway men appeared to hear the protest. 

“T think I understand you now,” said the President; “and I wish, 
Robson, you would take this matter in hand. I confess that I have no 
stomach for such work.” 

“Very well,” said the Manager. “ Please instruct your—your (and 
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he jerked his thumb towards the honorable gentleman)—your friend 
to send Jones to my office.” 

The honorable gentleman went white, then flushed red, but he 
waited for no further orders. 

As he strode towards the door Robson, with a smooth, unruffled 
brow, but with a cold smile playing over his handsome face, with mock 
courtesy and a wide sweep of his open hand waved the visitor through 


the door. 


“Mr. Jones wishes to see you,” said the Chief Clerk. 

“Oh, certainly—show Mr. Jones—ah, good-morning, Mr. Jones. 
Glad to see you. How’s Garden City? Going to let us in on the 
ground floor, Mr. Rong tells me. Here, now, fire up; take this big 
chair and tell me all about your new town.” 

Jones took a cigar cautiously from the box. When the Manager 
offered him a match he lighted up gingerly, as though he expected the 
thing to explode. 

“Now, Mr. Jones, as I understand it, you want a side-track put in 
at once. The matter of depot and other buildings will wait, but I want 
you to promise to let us have at least ten acres of ground. Perhaps it 
would be better to transfer that to us at once. I'll see” (the Manager 
pressed a button). “Send the Chief Engineer to me, George,” as the 
Chief Clerk looked in. 

All this time Jones smoked little, short puffs, eying the Manager 
and his own cigar. When the Chief Engineer came in he was intro- 
duced to Mr. Jones, the man who was going to give Kansas the biggest 
boom she ever had. 

While Jones stood in open-mouthed amazement, the Manager in- 
structed the Engineer to go to Garden City when it would suit Mr. 
Jones, lay out a siding that would hold fifty loads, and complete the 
job at the earliest possible moment. 

“ By the way, Mr. Jones, have you been given transportation over 
our line?” 

Mr. Jones managed to gasp out the one word, “ No.” 

“ Buzizize” went the bell. “George, make out an annual for Mr. 
Jones, comp. G. M.” 

Jones steadied himself by resting his elbow on the top of the Man- 
ager’s desk. The Chief Engineer was industriously writing in a little 
note-book. .« 

“Now, Mr. Jones (ah, your cigar’s out), how much is this ten 
acres going to cost us?—a thousand dollars, I believe you told Mr. 
Rong.” 

“Yes,—I did tell him that. But if this is straight goods an’ no 
jolly, it ain’t goin’ to cost you a cent.” 
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“Well, that’s a great deal better than most towns treat us,” said 
the Manager. “ Now, Mr. Jones, you'll have to excuse me, I have some 
business with the President. Don’t fail to look in on me when you 
come to town, and rest assured that the Santa Fé will leave nothing 
undone that might help your enterprise.” 

With a hearty hand-shake the Manager, usually a little frigid and 
remote, passed out, leaving Mr. Jones to the tender mercies of the Chief 


Engineer. 


Up to this point there is nothing unusual in this story. The re- 
markable part is the fact that the building of a side-track in an open 
plain turned out to be good business. To be sure, it had its relapses, 
but still, if you look from the window as the California Limited crashes 
by, you will see a pretty little town when you reach the point on the 


time-table called 
GARDEN CITY. 


$ 


OLD LACE 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM 


OLD upon fold, 
Yellow as gold, 
Woven by delicate fingers of old, 
Here in-its place 
Grandmother’s lace 
Lies like a dream of her maidenhood’s grace. 


Fragrance of rose 
Out of it flows, 
Leaves of the past that its meshes enclose ; 
Sweets of old days, 
Lavender sprays, 
All that a maid in her treasure-chest lays. 


Fair as her head, 
Thread over thread, 
Sleeps the old lace that she wore when she wed. 
Beautiful day !— 
But fold it away, 
Grandmother’s lace, and the rose, and the spray! 





AN ENEMY TO THE THRONE 
By Clarence L. Cullen 


Author of ‘Tales of the Ex-Tanks,’’ etc. 


$ 


IGHT, and the night cold, fell very sharp upon us when we had 
come nigh to Nemours—a matter, I think, of not more than 
three leagues. Our jaded beasts were in a shiver, partly of 

over-exertion, but more of nervousness; for on that day we had ridden 
fast and far, and, thus overtaken by the blackness of the incredibly 
dark, gloomy, sinister forest that thickly enskirts Nemours, the brutes 
were much wrought upon. 

For me, I confess that in a measure I shared the dumbly expressed 
apprehension of my nag,—an excellent animal, en passant, presented 
to me by the Cardinal for an intimate service or two,—for the despatch- 
pouch strapped to my saddle pommel contained a bagatelle of seven 
hundred and fifty thousand livres, with the judicious use of which I 
designed to estop the realm-sweeping hue-and-cry that had already 
been aroused by some of the King’s more open and incautious affairs 
in Nemours—for, indeed, His Majesty was at this time not above the 
execution of most execrable sonnets to the bovine eyes of milkmaids. 

Accompanied by Le Vrein,—report of the King’s amorous triviali- 
ties having besieged my ear,—I had set out thence from Paris on the 
day before. In this lowering forest I had now some occasion to regret 
that I had not brought my guard along, for Le Vrein, my servant of 
the body, though skilful enough in the use of arms, was a mute,—his 
tongue, poor devil, having been cut from his head in Flanders,—and 
he was thus incapable of joining me in an outcry should we be assailed. 

The latter contingency, I now bethought me, seemed not remote, 
for of late, by the King’s command, the suspension by the score of 
garrulous, revolutionist students had been widespread throughout the 
universities of France, and nine out of ten of the rapscallions had 
turned cutpurses and highwaymen. I had, indeed, heard that a pack 
of the bold knaves were implanting fear in the souls of travellers on 
the roads in the vicinage of Nemours, profiting in large by the inter- 
ception and despoilment of the nobility and gentry of the outlying 
territory who journeyed hence to make their salutations and obeisances 
to the King. 

It is a misfortune of my temperament that the slightest nervousness 
breeds anger within me. Thus, as our horses with difficulty plodded 
their weary way through the forest, I recoiled so sharply from my own 

Vou. LXVII.—2% 
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momentary womanishness that a wrath—unreasonable, no doubt— 
seized me. ; 

“Le Vrein,” I called to my servant of the body, who rode a few 
lengths to my rear, “ approach.” 

The mute’s beast was alongside my animal at a stride. Then with 
my riding-whip I cut Le Vrein across the face twice, first from right 
to left, then from left to right. Although I could not perceive his 
countenance, I felt that he smiled. Le Vrein always smiled under my 
lash. When he again fell to the rear my anger was to a degree appeased. 

Presently we came to a sharp turn in the road, the last but one be- 
fore we should draw rein at the Nemours gate. Here the sharp, sudden 
whinny of my horse aroused and alarmed me. 7 

It was too late. 

Not five yards ahead I indistinctly made out a horseman, stock still, 
in the middle of the narrow path. Instantly my two hands travelled 
to my pistol holsters—arnidieu! I had absent-mindedly departed 
weaponless from Paris. 

“Out of the path!” I shouted, “or in another moment Hell shall 
be littered with the fragments of one more cut——” 

“ Monsieur the Minister of Finance,” broke in the roadman’s deep 
voice, “and Monsieur the Minister of Finance’s man,’—this to Le 
Vrein, who had drawn up,—“ it would truly pain me to let this dark- 
ness—not to speak of this nipping cold—into your respective gizzards. 
Put me not to the test. In time one becomes an owl, and learns to 
perceive objects passably well through the night’s mantle. To prove 
that I have learned this I should have to kill you both. This, as I 
have said, would sit but ill upon my conscience. Rather, I desire simply 
the pouch of the able, the politic, the amiable Minister of Finance. 
He will accommodate me. Monsieur, you are covered. Advance and 
deliver your pouch.” 

I was depending upon Le Vrein to shoot the highwayman dead. 
But Le Vrein made no move—was, in truth, as I afterwards learned, 
sulking over the lashing I had given him: he lost his two ears for it. 

Beaten, there was naught for it but to comply with the roadman’s 
command. I unstrapped the pouch, pushed forward, and gave it into 
his outstretched left hand—the pistol in his right had a bead on my 
heart. With a simple “Merci,” the robber dug the spurs into his 
horse’s sides, and was gone like the wind in the direction of Paris, 
whence we had come. 


When I presented myself to the King the next morning at the 
Castle, I was contemplating the endurance of the devil in his eye the 
while I narrated to him the misadventure of the highway. I found 
him in his closet, in an admirable humor—he even condescended to 
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pinch my ears and to pull the hair from beneath my peruke. Thus en- 
couraged, I made short work of the tale. I was amazed that he did not 
storm. Instead, he good-naturedly patted my shoulder and smiled. 

“A Minister of Finance with martial courage!” he exclaimed rally- 
ingly. “ Who could expect it? However, the matter is not so bad.” 

He strode to his writing-desk, fumbled in the drawer for a moment, 
and when he again turned towards me he held in his two hands—my 
stolen pouch ! 

“Sire, you are a highwayman, punishable with death!” I gasped. 

“ Better the gallows than death from ennui,” he replied, handing 
me the pouch. “ But I have already condemned and pardoned myself.” 

“ And, Sire, had not Le Vrein exhibited a lily liver—had he left 
you in the path with your face to-the stars—how, pray, could I have 
looked into the eyes of France this morning ?” 

“Oh, I am a-weary! Confound you and your France! For the 
present, rid me of your neighborhood! Let me see your back!” 

His Majesty was brave, but of mercurial disposition. Had I not 
departed instantly he would have run me through the body. Well it 
were for France had all of her rulers been equally energetic! 


$ 
THE REED’S STRENGTH 


BY CARLOTTA PERRY 


HO knows what is best, what is highest, 
\W Of thought or of deed? 
In what lies the uttermost service, 
The uttermost need ? 


The oak is an oak, but you tell me 
The reed is a reed. 


The oak, it is shadow and shelter, 
It is beauty and power ; 

It stands like a giant in armor 
In the storm-demon’s hour ; 

But the reed, so you tell me, hath weakness 
For its portion and dower. 


But Pan put a reed from the river 
To his lips long ago; 

The world knows the beautiful story, 
Yet seems not to know. 

Ah, the reed finds its soul in the giving 
That a god can bestow. 








POPULATION 
AND THE ISTHMIAN CANAL 


By Professor Lewis M. Haupt 


Consulting Engineer, Member Isthmian Canal Commission 


$ 


OUR centuries ago a passage was sought for commerce from Eu- 
F rope to Cathay. It was of no interest to the savages of America. 
Neither was it a serious question one hundred years ago, but 

ever since 1850 the United States and England have been bound by 
a solemn contract to build a canal, which would be beneficial to both 
contracting parties, but more especially to this country in restoring 


to it the merchant marine and reéstablishing its lost prestige on the 
sea. 

The urgent need of more direct connection between our coasts is 
the outcome of the larger commerce due to rapid increase in population, 
for up to 1855 the population of Great Britain (28,000,000) exceeded 
that of the United States. Since then Great Britain has fallen far to 
the rear. . 

The same elements which opposed the construction of the Erie 
Canal in 1812 are operative in their antagonism to the more important 
international project of this century, but as the people of the Empire 
State met the emergency out of their own resources, so must the people 
of the United States provide for the future welfare of its citizens from 
its own treasury and eliminate all entangling alliances. Unless trans- 
portation facilities keep pace with growth of population there must be 
engorgement, and comparatively few persons realize how rapidly these 
facilities are demanded. Some idea of the permanent injury to our 
country by the destruction of the Civil War may be given by a few 
extracts from the state papers of that period. 

During the Civil War President Lincoln discussed the impractica- 
bility of maintaining a dissevered country, and submitted some pro- 
posed amendments to the Constitution looking to the elimination of 
slavery, without which he said “the Rebellion could never have ex- 
isted.” His plan was to purchase emancipation in a period of thirty- 


seven years, and he entered into an elaborate argument to show that 
740 
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this would be more prudent and more economical than to continue 
the war. This led him to forecast the probable increase in popula- 
tion, which he believed would continue at its normal rate of growth. 
He said: 

“ At the same ratio of increase which we have maintained on an 
average from our first national census, in 1790, until that of 1860 we 
should in 1900 have a population of 103,208,415, and why may we not 
continue that ratio far beyond that period? . . . We have 2,963,000 
square miles. Europe has 3,800,000, with a population averaging 7314 
persons to the square mile. Why may not our country at some time 
average as many? .. . Several of our States are already above that 
average ... and yet they have increased in as rapid a ratio since 
passing that point as before.” . . . 

“ Taking the nation in the aggregate, and we find its population and 
ratio of increase for the several decennial periods to be as follows: 


3,929,827. 
5,305,937, 35.02 per cent. ratio of increase. 
7,239,814, 36.45 per cent. ratio of increase. 
9,638,131, 33.18 per cent, ratio of increase. 
SSW eysyavsie Sehsieeaateeioreretotere 12,866,020, 38.49 per cent. ratio of increase. 
17,069,453, 32.67 per cent. ratio of increase. 
23,191,876, 35.87 per cent. ratio of increase. 
31,443,321, 35.58 per cent. ratio of increase. 


“This table shows an average decennial increase of 34.60 per cent. 
in population through the seventy years. It is seen that the ratio at 
no one of these periods is either two per cent. below or above the 
average, thus showing how inflexible, and consequently how reliable, 
the law of increase in our case is. Assuming that it will continue, it 


gives the following results: 


42,328,341 138,918, 526 

56,967,216 186, 984,335 

76,677,872 251,680,914 
108,208, 415 


“ These figures show that our country may be as populous as Europe 
now is at some point between 1920 and 1930—say about 1925.” ... 

“ And we will reach this, too, if we do not ourselves relinquish the 
chance by the folly and evils of disunion or by long and exhausting 
wars springing from the only great element of national discord among 
us. While it cannot be foreseen exactly how much one huge example 
of secession, breeding lesser ones indefinitely, would retard popula- 
tion, civilization, and prosperity, no one can doubt that the extent of 


it would be very great and injurious.” ... 
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“Thus time alone relieves a debtor nation, so long as its population 
increases faster than unpaid interest accumulates on its debt.” 

This earnest plea for peace and union is pregnant with wisdom, 
but in the heat of combat the contestants were in no mood to hearken 
to argument. Their posterity may now sit down, and, by comparing 
the predictions with the facts, count the cost. 

Four enumerations have been taken since these glowing words were 
penned and the comparison exhibits the following losses: 





{ 














Year. | Fae seal Census Returns. seuilite, Deficit. 
PR iivexatiistnn 42,328,341 38, 558,371 22.68 8,764,970 
BN bidkrks ton 56,967,216 50,155,788 30.09 6,811,438 
MO ccsasiniivn 76,677,872 62,622,250 24.83 14,055,622 
Ree 103,208,415 76,295,220 21.88 26,913,195 











The most striking feature in this comparison is the falling off in 
the ratio of increase from 35.58 to 22.63 during the decade of the 
Civil War and to 21.83 during the past decade, which is the lowest 
ratio in the entire period of our national existence and which would 
seem to require some explanation. 

It is also noticeable that the apparent loss in numerical strength 
1s nearly twenty-seven million souls, or more than one-third of the 
entire population, so that as the fruits of the war we may count on a 
change in the ratio of our growth which will affect our future for all 
time to come. This is true to a still greater degree of our commerce 
and allied industries, but this line of research cannot be pursued in 
this brief paper. The low percentage of increase of the last census 
may be partially accounted for by the Spanish War, the financial crisis 
of 1893, and the consequent checking of immigration and birth-rate, 
yet these figures are so far below a normal percentage of growth 
that they suggest a more careful scrutiny as to the probable popu- 
lation. 

For this purpose the graphical method of analysis is applied by 
platting the curve of our national growth during the past century as 
the best exponent of all the elements affecting the increment in popu- 
lation, and deriving therefrom the law of change in the ratio. By this 
means a curve very closely approximating to that representing the 
actual census returns is found to give theoretical values differing but 
slightly from the facts, as will be seen from the subjoined table, from 
which it will appear that the ratio of increase per decade is not itself 
a constant, but that it decreases, on the whole, by a constant ratio which 
is 1°/,,, of any preceding ratio. 
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Table of actual and theoretical population of the United States 
for each decade, computed by reducing the ratio for any decade by 
1°/.o9 of that of the previous ten years: 





Actual ; Error. 
Census Theoretical 3 ’ k 
Returns. | PRatioof | Population. + more, Remarks. 





Per cent. 
3,929,214 3,800,000 129,214 
35.10 A 
5,308,488 5,300,000 8,483 | bouisiana Pure 


86.38 é 
ramet] og | Toman] So [+ rast] ety 


33.05 2s 
9,638,822 10,000,000 - 366,178 Panic of 1814. 


33.55 
12,866,020 13,500,000 633,980 


32.68 . i 
17,069,453 17,900,000 eonjser| oree ae 
} ’ 


35.87 . i 
. cific Coast ac- 
.| 23,191,876 23,500,000 808,124) Guired, 1848. 


35.58 : i 
-| 81,448,321 30,500,000 948, 321 eee — 


22.68 . 

.| 88,558,871 39, 200,000 641,629 Alaska, 1867. 
30.09 
.| 50,155, 788 49,800,000 355, 783 


.| 62,622,250 =e 62,700,000; § |+4 77,750 Spanish War, 
.| 76,295,220 78,100,000 + 1,804,780 Crisis of 1893. 

96,400,000 
117,800,000 
142,800,000 
171,700,000 
204,800,000 























The decrement in the ratio for the last ten years is therefore greater 
than that marked by one of the greatest struggles of modern times, 
when immigration was almost wholly suspended, armies were slaught- 
ered, and the birth-rate reduced. No such conditions have prevailed 
during any period of the decade just closed, and some other causes 
must be assigned for the abnormal decrease in the returns of popula- 
tion. 

Ancther startling deduction from this exhibit is the rapidity of 
increase in numbers, notwithstanding the diminution in the ratio. 
Thus, while in the period from 1790 to 1800 the rate of increase was 
35.1 per cent., the total number of souls added to the population was 
1,379,269; while from 1890 to 1900, with a ratio of only 21.8 per 
cent., the growth was 13,672,970, or about ten times as many. This is 
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because the increment is compounded, and it serves also to illustrate 
the power of accumulated capital to acquire more, in accordance with 
the Divine edict, “for whosoever hath, to him shall be given and he 
shall have more abundance.” Hence the tendency to concentration and 
centralization of means and energies in the present generation. It is 
also very suggestive as to the need of wise legislation to provide for 
the requirements of the near future, for it will be seen that under the 
above law of our national development our population should double 
in a generation and reach 150,000,000 by about 1933, and over 200,- 
000,000 by 1950. This implies greater transportation facilities by far 
than those now existing or projected, especially by water, that the 
requisite supplies may be maintained at reasonable charges. Many 
other portentous social problems hinge upon this forecast of the future 
which it behooves this generation to consider. Especially is it the 
privilege, if not the destiny, of the United States to play an important 
part in the march of civilization in view of the fact that its population 
is increasing at a rate about threefold greater than that of any other 
civilized nation of the globe. It must therefore soon become a potent 
factor as a world power, and it must needs look to its commerce and 
its diplomacy that its influence may be exercised in the maintenance 
of intercourse between all nations by the immediate construction and 
the peaceful control of a neutral canal between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans on that line which is nearest the trade-routes of the world. As 
it will require about ten years to open such a waterway, no further time 
should be lost in its inception, as the commercial interests of this 
country, as well as of the world, demand it, and it is not probable that 
any other nation will ever be allowed to build and control it. Let the 
United States improve her opportunity and meet her obligations to all 
the nations of the earth. 
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BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


LUCKING thy snowy whorl from out the mould, 
p I feel how like some human souls thou art, 
Who, ’neath a seeming that is winter-cold, 
Conceal a tender heart. 





HER MAIDEN NAME 
By Caroline Lockhart (Suzette) 


CJ 


Jardin du Luxembourg, looking a charming picture in her 

French gown. John Stanley, gazing at her approvingly, 
thought her especially charming. John Stanley had never quite gotten 
over being surprised at his good luck, though he had often gazed at her 
with this air of proprietorship during their three years together. 

“ John,” she whispered cautiously, “do you see the two on the 
bench by the station ?” 

“That fuzzy girl and the man in the baggy trousers?” asked John, 
with a frank stare in that direction. 

“ Oh, you'll spoil it all,” cautioned his wife. 

“Spoil what?” demanded John. “ They have been sizing me up 
pretty well. Apparently they don’t like my personal appearance any 
more than I like theirs.” 

“ Oh John!” began his wife, “ you never see anything.” 

“ How can I see anything but you when you are with me?” he inter- 
rupted. 

“You don’t understand. They kiss each other when they think we 
are not looking !” 

“ Can’t be Parisians, to take that precaution,” remarked John. 

“Isn’t it naive and romantic, dear?” whispered his wife. 

John fanned himself with his hat. “Oh, I don’t know,” he drawled. 
“T’ll kiss you if you want me to.” 

Mrs. Stanley moved quickly to the end of their bench and put up a 
warning hand. “ That would be silly,” she said, a little vexed. “Think 
of kissing your own husband in the park!” 

“You are not thinking of kissing anybody else’s husband in the 
park, are you?” he asked, a little grimly. 

“T mean there wouldn’t be any romance in it when we can kiss each 
other any time we want to,” she explained in some confusion. “ But if 
there were some obstacle in the way, it would be ever so much more 
fun.” 

“T don’t think so,” replied sturdy John Stanley.. 
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ee Mrs. Stanley sat on a bench under the stately trees of the 
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That afternoon he came up to their rooms from the office of the 
Hotel du Louvre with an open letter in his hand. “ This is a pretty 
note,” he said, visibly annoyed. “The steamship company write me 
that they haven’t a state-room left for the twenty-fifth, when we must 
sail. They have only two berths in separate cabins, one for a lady and 
one for a man.” 

“The very thing!” cried Mrs. Stanley with a gasp of delight. 
“Tsn’t it lovely! Don’t you grasp my idea?” 

“ Can’t say I do,” replied John, somewhat bewildered. 

“Why, what we were talking about in the Jardin. It is just the 
chance we wanted. I will go-under my maiden name as Emily Curtis. 
We will pretend to be strangers and meet for the first time on the 
steamer. You must fall in love with me and propose to me all over 
again. We will have to kiss each other on the sly, and it will all be too 
romantic for anything.” Mrs. Stanley paused for lack of breath, and 
John straightened his tie before the mirror, his face looking vaguely 
troubled. 

“ What’s the use of being romantic when we are just happy and 
comfortable with each other?” he said slowly. Mrs. Stanley looked 
hurt and disappointed. 

“There’s not a bit of romance about you, John,” she said. “ You 
don’t enter into poetic feelings in the least. For instance, when we saw 
that gorgeous sunset the other night you said it looked like an oil-tank 
on fire. I was glad that I was the only one of our party to hear the 
remark.” 

John looked crestfallen. He said resentfully that he was not to 
blame if his father had been a banker instead of a poet. 

“But who will look after you and see that you are comfortably 
settled in your state-room if we are to be strangers?” he urged. 

“T’ll do that myself,” said Mrs. Stanley eagerly. “I’ve never had 
a chance to travel alone or look after myself and be independent, like 
other girls, though I know I can do it. Won’t it be lovely?” John 
sighed, then grew thoughtful, but made no further objections. 

“ Of course,” remarked John, as they said good-by in the hotel at 
Liverpool and were about to take separate cabs for the wharf, “of 
course, it is not probable that we shall sit together at the table.” 

“ That’s so,” assented his wife with a little sigh. “ Now, John, you 
must be sure to be very polite and formal to me when we first meet on 
board. Everything must come about naturally.” Then she said good- 
by for the seventh time and drove away alone. 

The cabman was a villain. He charged Mrs. Stanley three shillings 
when he should have charged two, but Mrs. Stanley paid him because he 
scowled so ferociously. She resolved to tell John about it at her first 
opportunity. The confusion bewildered her, and a boy only thumbed 
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his nose at her when she beckoned for him to take her luggage on 
board. Fearing that the steamer might sail at any moment, she gath- 
ered up her rug and travelling-bag, her umbrella, raincoat, and a bundle 
of magazines, and started desperately up the steep gangway. The crowd 
pushed and elbowed her, and half way up the plank her magazines 
slipped from under her arm. A woman carrying a patent-leather 
valise scolded her loudly for delaying the procession. Glancing up, 
she saw John hanging over the rail of the saloon deck, smoking a cigar 
and watching her troubles with an air of languid amusement. She 
felt vexed that he did not look concerned, even if he could not come 
to her aid. She gave her pretty head a toss that was not wasted on 
John. 

As she made her way through the excited throng a woman in a 
Paisley shawl] wheeled about and accused the bewildered girl of having 
intentionally stepped on her heels. Perspiring and exhausted, Mrs. 
Stanley at last found her state-room, to discover that a woman with a 
sour visage had occupied the lower berth. Mrs. Stanley consulted her 
ticket to be sure of her ground before attacking such a formidable 


adversary. 
“T beg your pardon,” she ventured timidly, “ but I have the lower 


berth.” 

“ This berth belongs to the one that gets it first,” snapped the other, 
bristling with combativeness. 

“No,” insisted Mrs. Stanley, a little nettled, “each person has the 
berth that the ticket assigns them.” She was polite, but a flush was 
rising in her cheeks. 

“Don’t care anything about that,” retorted the other. “I’ve got 
the berth, and I am going to keep it.” 

In her sheltered life Mrs. Stanley had never faced such an emer- 
gency, and she could think of no retort with which to silence such an 
offensive person. She had not contemplated anything of this sort when 
sighing for independence and a chance to take care of herself. It was 
humiliating to have to go to John, but there was nothing else left to do. 
John was still leaning over the rail, smoking, when she rushed up to 
him. 

“Oh John!” she exclaimed, “what do you think? A cross old 
woman has my berth and won’t give it up to me, though I told her my 
ticket entitled me to it!” 

John Stanley looked at her in well-bred surprise, raising his hat 
with chilly politeness. “If there is anything I can do, madam,” he 
said gravely, “ pray command me.” 

Mrs. Stanley drew back indignantly. Really, John was carrying the 
joke too far. Think of John being indifferent to her troubles! She 


could think of no reply sufficiently crushing. 
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“T will find the stewardess for you and see what can be done,” said 
Mr. Stanley, and turned away. 

She followed him rebelliously and thanked him but coldly when the 
woman with the acid face had been removed, bag and baggage, to the 
upper berth. John went into the smoking-room and winked at himself 
in the mirror. 

Mrs. Stanley found that her companion’s name was Mrs. Lucretia 
O’Neil. To even things up, Mrs. O’Neil covered the washstand with 
her toilet articles and monopolized the few hooks in the state-room. 
She opened her steamer trunk so wide that there was no place for Mrs. 
Stanley, who accordingly went on deck as soon as the steamer had left 
the wharf. 

Though piqued and angry with John and desirous of punishing 
him, she was equally anxious to tell him of Mrs. O’Neil’s selfishness. 
With this end in view she seated herself'in a conspicuous place on the 
deck. She gave a start as she saw John talking to a girl of undeniably 
good style. They were both laughing, and John seemed to be enjoying 
himself hugely. Mrs. Stanley noticed with a pang that the girl was 
pretty. How dare John be having such a good time with another 
woman when he knew she was in trouble and alone! She would not 
let John see that she cared in the least, so she walked past them stiff 
and erect. Out of the corner of her eye she saw John give what she 
called “a guilty start.” Her ear caught a ripple of laughter that made 
her blood boil. Could it be possible that blonde person was laughing at 
her and that John permitted it? Dumfounded at this new phase of 
John’s character, she dropped into the nearest steamer chair. 

“Newly married couple, I presume,” said a florid woman from the 
next chair, nodding at John and the blonde girl. 

“What makes you think so?” asked Mrs. Stanley crossly. 

“Oh, they look so interested in each other and sort of spoony,” de- 
clared her neighbor. 

Mrs. Stanley’s heart sank. So other people were noticing it too! 
Who would hhave dreamed that John was so shameless ! 

“ Awfully conceited man,” added the stout lady beside Mrs. Stanley. 

“ He is not,” replied Mrs. Stanley with tart bluntness. Mrs. Charles 
Trotwood Davis shrugged her fat shoulders. “Oh, I didn’t know you 
were interested in the man,” she snapped. 

“‘ He—he is nothing to me,” Mrs. Stanley stammered, suddenly rec- 
ollecting the part she had assigned herself, and remembering that she 
was Miss Emily Curtis on the passenger list. She arose shortly, and 
Mrs. Davis confided to Mr. Davis, huddled limply in his steamer chair, 
that Miss Emily Curtis was a most disagreeable young person, who was 


travelling without a chaperon. 
With a heavy heart Mrs. Stanley climbed the iron stairs to the upper 
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feck an hour ater. In a swift glance she saw John and the blonde 
girl, their heads close together, and so absorbed that they did not 
notice her in the least. She turned quickly and hastened to her state- 
room, where she buried her face in her pillows, feeling more lonely and 
dejected than she had ever felt before in all her twenty-two years. 

When she went below for dinner she found herself assigned to a 
seat between Mrs. Davis and an Englishman who wore a corduroy waist- 
coat. At the head of the captain’s table sat, oh, misery! her husband 
beside the stylish blonde girl. 

“ My name is Monteith,” said the Taitennes after he had broken 
the ice by passing her the olives—“ Horace Sylvester Monteith.” 

“T am Miss Curtis,” replied Mrs. Stanley, blushing deeply. 

“Ah! I am a lucky dog, Miss Curtis,—a very lucky dog,—to be 
placed beside so young and so beautiful a lady. I am doubly fortu- 
nate in that she is unmarried,” declared the Englishman, bowing so 
profoundly that his hair nearly swept the table. 

Mrs. Stanley was embarrassed by the broad compliment, but John 
was looking, so she beamed brightly on Mr. Monteith, till, in his ner- 
vousness, he put his fork in his soup. She regretted that Mr. Monteith 
was not more prepossessing in appearance. It would then be easier to 
impress John with the fact that she was as interested in the English- 
man as he was in the blonde girl. Mr. Monteith had a curious figure; 
he had the face, head, and neck of a thin man with the corpulency of 
an alderman’s body. He also had a way of bowing and of rubbing his 
hands that was disturbing. She remembered that corduroy waistcoats 
were John’s pet aversion. 

“Young ladies travelling alone should not flirt,” whispered Mrs. 
Davis, shaking a pudgy finger at Mrs. Stanley. 

“T am going to America to make some large investments in land,” 
Mr. Monteith told her confidentially. “I'd like to get into some sort 
of business too. Couldn’t engage in trade in the old country without 
forfeiting my —_ position, you know. But in America it would be 
different, you see.” 

From a painful state of self-consciousness Mr. Monteith quickly 
arrived at one quite the reverse. He grew boastful and self-assertive. 
Before the dinner was ended he hinted, with a meaning glance at Mrs. 
Stanley, that when he returned to England he might take with him an 
American bride. 

“Let us go for’ard and see the chaste 1 moon rise,” suggested Mr. 
Monteith, as he followed Mrs. Stanley on deck. She pleaded fatigue, 
hoping that John would ask her to promenade when he came up. Mr. 
Monteith went away to smoke. Now, surely, John would come and tell 
her how he had missed her, how hard it had been for him to see her in 
difficulties without hastening to her aid, and, most important of all, 
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would assure her that ie did not think the blonde girl very pretty or 
entertaining. 

John appeared on deck after an incredibly long time below. The 
other woman was with him. She saw them part with a jest. When 
he came to her the laugh was still on his lips. She felt piqued and 
resentful again, as if John should apologize to her for having such a 
good time when she had been so miserable. So his cordial invitation 
_ to go on the upper deck for a tramp was received with the frigid re- 
mark that Mr. Monteith had already asked her to go and look at the 
moon. But she almost repented when she saw the disappointment in 
John’s eyes. Before she had time to make amends to John Mr. Mon- 
teith came up briskly, having the air of an old acquaintance. 

“T hoped you would still be here,” he said, ignoring John and pull- 
ing up a chair. John lifted his hat and moved away, with a sardonic 
look at Mr. Montieth’s waistcoat. 

She broke away from Mr. Monteith at last and went to her state- 
room to find the fragile lady snoring like a bricklayer. There seemed 
a pitiable and appalling lack of romance about everybody and every- 
thing connected with this disastrous adventure. 

The second day was no better than the first, and the cherished 
romance seemed farther off than ever. 

The third day out the steamer began to roll heavily. One by one the 
passengers dropped away, till only the Man-Who-Had-Sailed-Around- 
the-Horn-in-Forty-Nine was left on deck. If seasickness had been 
fatal, Mrs. Stanley, groaning in her berth, would have sent for John 
to forgive him and bid him farewell. Mrs. O’Neill had her own troubles, 
and the stewardess ignored the bell: Mrs. Stanley was very sure that 
no one had ever been so neglected as she since the world began. 

When the storm abated and the roll of the ship lessened Mrs. 
Stanley crawled out of her state-room, only to meet Mr. Monteith in 
the companion-way. Apparently he also was making his first appear- 
ance for several days. ‘They tottered on deck together. Even in 
her weakness she felt nettled that the Englishman by her side should 
be the first person on whom John should set eyes when he approached 
her. But Mr. Monteith was her shadow, and John could not get a 
moment alone with her. He showed her plainly that he believed this 
state of affairs existed only because of her preference for the English- 
man. 

Mr. Monteith took to gazing into her eyes and sighing. One moon- 
light night, while John and the blonde girl were watching the phos- 
phorus in the water, Mr. Monteith vainly attempted to hold her hand _ 
under the steamer rug, and told her that life without her would be a 
great Sahara desert. He declared he had realized that she was the one 
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woman who could bring sunshine into his lonely life. Mrs. Stanley 
grew pale as she listened to his passionate words. 

“ Don’t say no—don’t! don’t!” pleaded Mr. Monteith. 

“ What you ask is impossible,” gasped Mrs. Stanley. 

“ But why—why ?” he groaned. 

“J—I love someone else. I’ve loved one man for years,” she con- 
fessed, her face crimson. 

Mr. Monteith pressed his hands to his brow and moaned. “Oh, 
this is terrible! terrible! Why have you led me on, woman?” he cried 
in frenzy. “Why have you played with my heart, taught me to love 
you, only to wreck my life?” 

Mrs. Stanley, much confused, tried to think of the incidents of the 
last few days, but she could recall nothing but the veriest common- 
place conversations, usually pertaining to icebergs, porpoises, the ship’s 
run, and shuffleboard scores. 

“T cannot listen to you any longer, Mr. Monteith,” she said at last. 
“Tam going below.” Flushed and trembling, she almost ran to her 
state-room. 

The next day was the last-whole day they were to be at sea, and Mrs. 
Stanley counted the hours that remained of her miserable voyage. 
Mrs. Davis followed her into the ladies’ cabin immediately after break- 
fast. 

“Miss Curtis,” began Mrs. Davis in a coldly disapproving tone, 
“T wish to tell you for your own good that your flirtation with Mr. 
Monteith has shocked all the ladies on board. We have seen how you 
have led that poor man on. Englishmen are not like Americans. 
They are more trusting. You have no right to wreck the life of a 
brilliant and worthy young man like Mr. Monteith. A young woman 
travelling alone should not compromise herself. When I was your age 
I kept my name above reproach.” 

Having shot her poisoned arrow, Mrs. Davis sallied away with the 
news that she had given a piece of her mind to that hardened young 
person. 

Blinding tears filled Mrs. Stanley’s eyes as she rushed to the upper 
deck in shame and confusion. For once the deck seemed deserted. In 
an obscure seat she covered her face with her golf cape and gave way 
to violent sobs. This last insult was more than she could bear. 

To think of it! The target of every gossiping tongue on board! 
To think of being called a shameless flirt, who had trifled with the 
great heart of Mr. Monteith! And John—John, who no longer loved 
_ her, who would probably get a divorce as soon as he got ashore, and 
marry the blonde! It was too much to be borne! It was better, per- 
haps, that she should die. Her sobs grew hysterical and she swayed 
to and fro. 
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A pair of strong arms crept about her, and a cheek was laid close to 
hers. She tried to spring up. Who would do this now but Mr. Mon- 
teith? But it was John—John at last. She threw her arms about his 
neck and gave a glad cry. John held her closer and smoothed her hair 
in the old familiar way. It was not an impassioned, romantic way, but 
it was mighty comforting. ; 

“T’m so wretched,” sobbed Mrs. Stanley, wiping the tears from her 
eyes with the lapel of his coat. “I’m so wicked too! I’ve led Mr. Mon- 
teith on and have wrecked his life. All the ship is talking about me. 
Mrs. Davis says my actions have been disgraceful.” 

“ Nonsense!” said John vigorously, secretly wishing that Mr. Davis 
was in his class, so he could punch him. 

“ And I thought you did not love me any more,” whispered Mrs. 
Stanley, clinging to him. “ You seemed so contented without me. Are 
you sure you love me?” 

“Very sure,” replied John gently. 

“ And—and you don’t think she is so terribly pretty ?” 

“ Not as pretty as someone else I know,” he replied soothingly. 

And Mrs. Stanley seemed to know too, for she kissed him joyously. 

A loud snort of indignation made them both start. Mrs. Davis, her 
eyes bulging, was speeding away at a fat trot. 

“T don’t care, do you?” said Mrs. Stanley recklessly. John’s reply 
was a hearty kiss that all the deck might hear if it wished. 

The remainder of the day was a busy time for Mrs. Davis. Even the 
hour of “ getting in” on the morrow could not compete with her news 
as a topic of excited conversation. Many of the ladies found it impos- 
sible to sleep with so much on their minds. It was unanimously agreed 
to cut Mrs. Stanley and to show their sympathy with Mr. Monteith in 
delicate ways. 

The next morning the ladies were on deck early, eager to learn new 
developments. It was a matter of regret that no opportunity presented 
itself to snub Miss Curtis properly. 

“‘ She makes me blush for my sex,” was Mrs. Davis’s chaste asser- 
tion. | 

“ And me too,” chimed in a short-haired lady in a nubia. 

The blonde girl had been standing on the edge of the cackling 
group, a disdainful smile curving her lips. 

“ Are you: ladies quite sure that there may not be some explana- 
tion ?” she asked. 

“ How could there be any explanation?” Mrs. Davis answered with 
asperity. “ Her bold attempt to entrap dear Mr. Monteith is enough 
to condemn her, but with my own eyes I saw her embrace and kiss a 
total stranger. I saw from the first that she had a hard face, and knew 
she must be a woman with a past.” 
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“ Still,” persisted the blonde girl, “there is a chance that you may 
have made a mistake in your conclusions. If you have, you have done 
a cruel thing. Suppose you had seen something of which you disap- 
proved. Why cannot there be the same code of honor among us women 
that there is among men? Why cannot women keep such things to 
themselves? Why must we tattle and find delight in hurting another 
woman, even if we think she deserves condemnation ?” 

“You are impertinent,” said Mrs. Davis freezingly. 

“ Perhaps I am,” replied the girl with even greater coldness. “ But 
I want to tell you now, all of you, that you have made a mistake. Miss 
Curtis is the niece of Bishop Curtis. Mr. Stanley is her husband. He 
was my brother’s chum at Yale. Mrs. Stanley resumed her maiden 
name for a harmless little lark when it was found that the only avail- 
able berths were in separate state-rooms. As for poor, dear Mr. Mon- 
teith—bah!” She turned from them contemptuously. 

This was a bombshell. One or two of the women giggled foolishly. 

“Bishop Curtis,’ mused the woman in the nubia. “The dear 
Bishop! Now I come to think of it, she has the Bishop’s nose.” 

Before Mrs. Davis could rally she found herself on the defensive, 
with her companions heaping reproaches on her for having so little 
charity towards a lonely young woman whom they had all thought from 
the first had such a sweet face. Mrs. Davis grew warm and stammered 
as she found the entire responsibility for the mistake shifted upon her 
fat shoulders. The arrival of the tug was a welcome relief. She found 
herself avoided, and her warm “ good-morning” was received by Mr. 
and Mrs. Stanley with an unseeing stare. 

Her humiliation was complete when two square-jawed men who had 
come aboard with the customs officers inquired for a man named Mon- 
teith, and were so determined to find him when he failed to appear that 
they hauled the Englishman out from beneath a berth after a long 
search. Gasps of astonishment were heard when Monteith was dragged 
out and was stood upon his feet with much energy. His portliness had 
disappeared, his embonpoint—several dozen pairs of silk stockings and 
underwear—being afterwards discovered in his berth. Horace Sylves- 
ter Monteith, better known in London as Charlie Eyster, was charged 
then and there with having deserted a wife and four children in order 
to escape with a considerable sum of money which he had stolen from 
his employer, a London haberdasher. 

“Oh John, John!” wailed Mrs. Stanley when they were driving to 
their hotel, “if you will forgive me for having been such a silly little 
fool, I’ll promise never to be romantic again.” 

And that mean John Stanley said that he felt sure of it without 


her promise. 
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SIXTH IN THE SERIES OF COLLEGE TALES 


HE brakeman thrust his purple face in at the door and cast a 
T ferocious glance over the occupants of the car. “ Elizabeth!” 
he shouted. “ Elizabeth! All out for Elizabeth !” 

Then he withdrew his head, turned, and repeated his message to 
the passengers in the other car. In a moment came the little shock 
which told that the brakes had been applied, and the train, with 
shrieking wheels, stopped at the platform. Murray, thoroughly 
fatigued by his long journey, hurried down the steps for a moment’s 
exercise. There was little worth looking at,—a low station, built to 
serve both the Pennsylvania and the Jersey Central in the acute angle 
where the roads crossed, and the inevitable crowd which finds peculiar 
pleasure in the bustle of arriving and departing trains,—so he em- 
ployed his time industriously stretching his legs up and down the 
platform until the condictor’s warning cry brought him back to the 
train. He mounted the steps, and as it gathered headway paused for 
a single backward glance. A train was pulling in on the other track, 
and as he looked he saw a light figure bound through the waiting- 
room and across the platform at a pace bespeaking acquaintance with 
the cinder track. The runner sprang at the car-step, but fell short 
an inch, and hung dangling for an instant by one hand. Murray, 
with tingling nerves, stooped, caught him by the collar, and pulled 
him up. 

The new-comer paused to brush the dust from his sleeve, and 
laughed as he looked into Murray’s blanched face. 

“Many thanks,” he said lightly. “You did that very neatly. 
You’ve a good wrist. I thought perhaps I should fall short, and I 
counted on your helping me. I had to catch this train.” 

“ But, good heavens!” gasped Murray. “ Was it worth the risk?” 

The other laughed again. 

“ Well, I’m always lucky,” he said. “Come on in the smoker and 


talk it over.” 
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Murray followed him, wondering what manner of boy this was. 

“You see,” continued the other, as they settled into a seat, “I’d 
have been all right, but our train lost three minutes at Plainfield 
getting a theatrical troupe on board. Some of the fellows are going 
to have a little blow-out down at Princeton to-night, and I have 
promised to be there. This is the last train that stops at the Junc- 
tion.” 

Murray looked at him quickly, bright-eyed. 

“Oh!” he cried. “Are you going to Princeton too?” 

“ Yes,” and he glanced at Murray with new interest. “I’m Erd- 
man, 92. You're 94, I suppose?” 

“ Ninety-four?” repeated Murray. 

Erdman laughed again at his blank look. He kept on laughing 
as he produced a case and tenderly took from it a meerschaum pipe, 
colored to a deep brown. From another pocket he drew a tobacco- 
pouch, with an intricate monogram in orange on the back—the work 
of devoted feminine fingers. He filled the bowl and applied a match 
with a certain reverence, as of one who sets up a candle at a shrine. 
Still smiling, he took three or four rapid whiffs, then one long one, 
and watched the smoke as it circled slowly upward. At last he turned 
to Murray, who had watched this rite in silence. 

“Pardon my frankness,” he said, “but you seem to have rather 
more to learn than most of the freshmen who come to Princeton. 
You’re from the West, aren’t you?” 

“From Ohio,” answered Murray. 

“ Cleveland ?—Cincinnati ?” 

“No. From Arcadia.” 

Erdman choked on his smoke. He took his pipe from his mouth, 
rubbed the bowl against his nose, and gravely gazed at himself for a 
moment in its mirror-like surface. 

“T forgot to ask your name,” he said at last. 

“ Murray—Bradford Murray.” 

“Well, Murray, we won’t get to the Junction for half an hour 
yet, and out of gratitude for yanking me on board the train I’m 
going to occupy the time in telling you some of the things you don’t 
know about Princeton. Now listen to me. When I said a moment 
ago that I was Erdman, ’92, I meant that I belong to the class which, 
the faculty willing, graduates in 1892, and that in consequence I am 
at present a junior. Every man in college is known by his class. You 
will belong to ’94 if you succeed in passing the exams.” 

“Oh, I have already done that,” cried Murray. “I took them 
last June at Cleveland.” 

“ Well,” said Erdman drily, “that’s more than I could say when 
I entered, or for some time subsequent thereto. So you see you’ve a 
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good start. Now we juniors are naturally your friends, from custom 
immemorial. That’s another reason I’m taking the trouble to explain 
all this to you. Ninety-three will also try to explain it to you, prob- 
ably, but not quite so gently. Now the next thing for you to do is 
to let me put you down for Whig.” 

Murray maintained a discreet silence. 

“There are no Greek-letter fraternities at Princeton,” continued 
Erdman. “There was a rumpus of some kind years ago, and the 
faculty shut ’em out. But we have two literary societies—the Ameri- 
can Whig and Cliosophic,—and everybody who wants to do anything 
while he’s at college has to join one of them. Really, there’s not much 
difference between them, but a man wants to be in the hall that his 
friends are in,—and then too we’ve the brightest men in Whig— 
there’s no question about that. Last year we took first and third 
Lynde, the Maclean, and first, second, and third J. O. How’s that 
for a record?” 

Murray, who was beginning to warm up in sympathy with this 
enthusiasm, agreed that it was very good indeed, and added that he 
should be pleased to become a member of so excellent a society. It 
was not until afterwards he learned that “J. O.” is undergraduate 
for the Junior Orator medals. 

Erdman nodded and went on with his lecture on college lore and 
campus etiquette; but at New Brunswick three other 92 men boarded 
the train, and Murray returned to his old seat in the rear car. Again 
there was the apparition of the brakeman at the door. 


“Princeton Junction!” he shouted. “Change cars for Prince- 


ton.” 


Murray clutched his bag convulsively. Away off across the fields 
he caught a glimpse of a group of buildings almost hidden among the 
trees, and he drew a deep breath, watching them with unwinking eyes 
until the train stopped. 

Then he hurried down the steps and out upon the platform. Erd- 
man and the others had also left the train, and he followed them. 
Erdman, glancing back and seeing him coming after, waited for him 
and convoyed him safely through a crowd of fellows resplendent in 
orange and black, who glared at him ferociously. 

“Those are sophomores,” said Erdman in answer to his question- 
ing look. -“ There is always one thing to remember about sophomores 
—their bark is worse than their bite. Now don’t forget about Whig. 
If any of those Clio fellows get after you, just tell them you’ve made 
up your mind. Come to see me when you get time; I’m at 14 West 
Witherspoon,” and with a friendly nod he disappeared into the coach 


after his companions. 
Murray found himself a seat, and in a moment the train was off 
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with a great rattle, up one grade and down another, around a sharp 
curve, across a bridge which spanned a canal, past the rear of a row 
of uninviting houses, through a deep cut with rain-furrowed sides 
of yellow clay. The fat conductor came around and took up his ticket, 
and the train stopped at another little frame station. 

Murray was seized as soon as his feet touched the platform. 

“Youre going to join Clio, of course,” remarked the man who 
had stopped him. 

“No,” said Murray, straightening up unconsciously, proud to 
know what he was talking about; “I’ve decided to join Whig.” 

He was permitted to pass, and mounted the steps which led to 
the campus with a new sense of his importance. He looked ap- 
provingly at the observatory, at the gymnasium, at Witherspoon, and 
at the other dormitories, although he wondered at so many and so 
large buildings. He stopped to watch a group of fellows batting 
up flies—at least, he could do that well. Back of Reunion two other 
groups were kicking a foot-ball back and forth. 

“Tip your hat, freshman!” called one of them. 

Murray stared at him in astonishment. . 

“T say, tip your hat,” he called again, this time more insistently. 

The others of the group were looking at him. 

Of a sudden he understood, and, lifting his hat, he saluted them 
politely. He was smiling to himself as he walked on towards the 
college offices. It was his first taste of hazing, and he rolled it from 
side to side of his mouth with rare relish. He paused to admire the 
quadrangle and wonder what the cannon planted muzzle downward 
in the centre was for. Then he ran up the steps to the treasurer’s 
office, signed the secret society pledge, and registered in his best hand, 

“Bradford Murray, Arcadia, Ohio.” 


The night was resonant with the sound of many voices. 

“ Ninety-four this way!” cried a chorus of six or seven. 

Murray instinctively started towards them. Even one day on the 
campus had given him a pride in his class. 

“What is it?” he asked, panting up, breathless. 

“The rush,” someone answered, and without waiting to say more 
started up the yell again. Murray joined in without understanding 
in the least what it was all about—only it stirred his pulses to stand 
there and add his voice to that chorus. 

_ Gradually, from the bits of talk about him, he began to compre- 
hend that the rush was a contest of some kind with the sophomores, 
and his heart leaped to a faster measure. Others of the class came 
running up by twos and threes and dozens, until Murray could not 
see the outskirts of the crowd. 
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“Now, fellows, the college yell! One, two, three!” cried a voice. 

“ Rah, rah, rah, tiger, siss, boom, ah! Princeton!” came the chorus, 
not quite together, perhaps, but with spirit unquestionable. 

Murray felt his hands trembling and rammed them deep down in 
his pockets. It was the first time that sky-rocket cheer had ever 
crossed his horizon, and it stirred him strangely. Again they cheered 
and again, Murray joining in, faintly at first, until he was quite sure 
that he had it correctly, and then as loud as any. From away down 
the street came an answering yell; sharp and crisp, like an explosion 
of fire-crackers. 

“ That’s ’93,” said the boy next to him. 

“Now, fellows, fall in,” and a dozen men ran along the lines, 
forming them into ranks—the juniors, somebody told him. The 
tallest and heaviest men were placed in front. Murray, envious, ad- 
miring, watched them. 

“Better take off your caps, boys, if you want to keep them,” re- 
marked one of the juniors. Then away they went, lock-step, up 
Nassau Street, cheering like mad and with the townspeople looking 
on from either side. Past Dickinson Hall they turned, then to the 
right towards Old Chapel. Suddenly Murray felt that the front of 
the line had stopped. 

“Push, fellows, push!” yelled somebody, and Murray pushed until 
his muscles cracked. The line buckled up on itself. Those in front 
were lifted off their feet and up into the air. Then something seemed 
to break somewhere, and the line was hurled forward. 

“Good boys!” shouted an excited junior. “Keep it up! You’ve 
got em! You’ve got ’em!” 

The freshmen answered as a barb the spur. A few sophomores 
clung to the cannon, fighting desperately, but were overwhelmed by 
sheer weight of numbers. For a moment they were engulfed, blotted 
out. Then they shook off their assailants, drew away towards Re- 
union, and re-formed. There was silence for an instant, then the 
rush of many feet. The freshman line was hurled back upon itself, 
broken in the middle and routed, no longer a unit, but a scrambling, 
disordered rabble. But hope springs eternal. 

“Ninety-four, this way!” came the cry from Old Chapel. The 
freshmen were whipped into shape again. One big fellow was bleed- 
ing at the nose—he had been in the front rank, he said, had struck 
somebody’s head. He bore himself Bayard-like, while the others wor- 
shipped. In a moment they were aligned—in motion—tramp, tramp 
—and then came the crash as the classes met. Imagine the Imperial 
Guards at Waterloo, Pickett’s charge at Gettysburg, Persian and Greek 
at Marathon—to these boys this battle transcended them all. Murray 
set his teeth and dug his heels into the ground. He felt the line sway- 
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ing, and arched his back to hold it. Those behind him arched their 
backs and set their teeth also. He realized dimly that he could not 
breathe, so terrific was the pressure—that he had not breathed for 
a long time. There were red lights dancing before his eyes, and he 
wondered how long it could endure. He edged one foot forward a 
little and got a new hold. Somebody reached over and struck him 
on the head, but he scarcely felt the blow. His tongue seemed to be 
swelling to an enormous size. He could hear the man in front of him 
gasping. Again he got his foot forward—again—again—hurrah ! 
They were going! The rush was won! 

Murray suddenly found himself confronting a screaming lunatic, 
who caught his hands and laughed into his face. 

“Good boy!” he yelled, pumping his arms up and down. “TI felt 
you pushing behind me like a locomotive. I’m Ramsdall, 94. Shake!” 

“And I’m Murray, 94,” he answered. Somehow after that his 
name never seemed complete without the numeral at the end. 

“Come on up to my den and we'll celebrate,” cried Ramsdall. He 
gathered together half a dozen others, and led them, rejoicing, to 
the fourth floor of. West College, where by rare good fortune he had 
secured a room. And there Murray got his first taste of “ Old Nassau” 
and the “ Orange and the Black”—what a rare, inimitable flavor they 
had !—and of that best of all things, class friendship. As he crossed 
the campus, an hour later, roomward bound, there was a new thought 
singing in his head—he was not only Princeton, he was 94. He had 
rejoiced because he was a man with a College. He rejoiced now 
because he was also a man with a Class. 


Days, weeks, and months flew past, replete with rare delight. In 
the class-room or out of it there was an atmosphere new to Murray 
—an atmosphere bracing to manliness, truth, sincerity, which no one 
could escape without deliberate and great effort. The college year 
unfurled before him—the cane-spree at midnight on the grass in front 
of Witherspoon under the weird green light from the balconies, the 
daily post-luncheon journey down muddy William Street to ’Varsity 
field to watch the team at practice, the progression of the season to 
the final disastrous Thanksgiving Day game with Yale, the work in 
class and hall—the whole splendid panorama which makes campus life 
the warm and living thing it is. It was at this time too that a great 
mass-meeting was held in Old Chapel and the faculty petitioned to 
hold all examinations upon the honor system, without let or hind- 
rance, guard or supervision—a petition which was granted, and which 
must have done much towards the truer development of every man in 
college. , 

Murray came gradually to know his mates from meeting them at 
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class and at certain gatherings on the canal-bank or in the graveyard 
presided over by ’93. The effect of these last was wholly salutary, 
for they taught him many lessons in humility and self-control which 
otherwise he must have gone without. And one other thing they did 
—they proved the great and lasting value of a sense of humor. 

Nor did Erdman forget him. He welcomed him to his rooms in 
Witherspoon,—rooms which made the visitor open his eyes, so luxu- 
rious, so individual, so eminently collegiate were they,—saw that he 
got into a good eating club, and, more valuable than all, made his 
way smooth by certain bits of timely advice, dropped unobtrusively. 
Murray soon found out that Erdman was quite a power in the college 
world—a member of the Tiger Inn, sure of making the Lit. because 
of a facility in writing airy rhyme, assistant manager of the athletic 
association, which meant that ‘he would be manager in his senior year. 
He was a good man to know, and Murray blessed the se that had 
thrown them together. 

It was early in the spring, while he was playing in a scrub game 
back of Edwards, that Murray’s great opportunity came. He had 
been placed at second base, and handled the ball with a facility born 
of experience on the town common at home. He was conscious that 
he was playing better than his comrades, and in consequence played 
better still, Up on the terrace near Witherspoon a tall fellow was 
lounging, smoking a pipe and watching the game through half-closed 
eyes. Once or twice the ball got past the catcher and bounded up 
near him, but he made no movement to throw it back, nor did the 
catcher seem to —- it, but came after it himself, patiently, each 
time. 

Something in the game below seemed to arrest his attention, and 
presently he sat up in order that he might watch it more closely. 
Murray, glancing at him then, saw that it was Erdman, who nodded 
to him pleasantly. When the game was over, he chanced to glance 
that way again and saw that Erdman was beckoning. 

“ Why didn’t you tell me that you could play ball?” he questioned 
severely, as Murray came up. “Where did you learn?” 

“On the team at home,—what little I know,” auswered Murray, 
red to the ears with pleasure. 

“ Have you a suit? No? Well, come down to the cage to-morrow 
morning, and I guess we can fix youout. Can you come?” 

“Can I?” echoed Murray. 

Erdman smiled as he looked into the other’s eager face. 

“Mind,” he said, “I’m not making any promises. Maybe you'll 
make the team, probably you won’t,—freshmen very rarely do,—but 
you'll be in training for next year, when we’ll need men badly.” 

And every day after that, until the weather permitted out-door 
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practice, Murray was in the cage with the other candidates, taking 
his turn at picking up the grounders that came whirling from King’s 
bat. He was a little awkward at first, but improved gradually, and 
it was finally announced that while he wasn’t quite good enough for a 
place on the team, he would do very well as substitute—which was 
quite as much honor as a freshman could expect. 

There was a great change in his life after that. He ate at the 
training-table, was received on terms of equality by the upper-class- 
men, and idolized a little by his own classmates, for it was certain 
that he would make the team next season. It was very pleasant to 
go with the team on its little trips and to play in some of the less 
important games, when Baird had his finger hurt and Newton sprained 
his ankle and Young went stale and had to rest for a week. The 
season was to end with the series of three games with Yale, and early 
in June they journeyed to New Haven, where they won the first game 
very handily by the score of five to three, although Murray’s part was 
a wholly passive one. The team was welcomed back to Princeton with 
much shouting and settled down for a week of hard, steady practice. 
The week was the more trying since the examinations were also in 
progress, occupying every morning, and Murray, who knew that at 
Arcadia scholarship was held more highly than proficiency in ball- 
playing, labored savagely at his books with second group in view. 
But Friday night came at last, and the team was sent to bed early to 
be in shape for the great event of the morrow. 


Saturday, the tenth of June, dawned clear and bright. A great 
day for the game, Murray decided, as he hurried over to the training- 
table for breakfast. He found every one there in great good-humor. 
Erdman was especially gay, for fine weather meant a big attendance, 
and a big attendance meant correspondingly big receipts, and perhaps 
two or three of the many improvements the management was always 
thinking about. 

“ What have you got to do for the next hour or so, Murray?” asked 
Erdman, coming over to him when the meal was ended. 

“Not a thing on earth,” and Murray stretched his arms with a 
delicious sense of freedom. “ Not a thing on earth until eleven o’clock, 
when we have a short practice.” 

Erdman got out his beloved pipe and started it going. 

“Well,” he said at last, “come for a walk. My sister gets in on 
the nine-o’clock train and I want that you should meet her. Father 
can’t get here until the eleven-o’clock special, so I’ll have to look out 
for her till then, and maybe I’ll be busy.” 

“All right,” assented Murray, mentally deciding that Erdman’s 
sister was doubtless sedate and middle-aged—married, perhaps. To- 
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gether they made their way down William Street, across the campus, 
and so to the station. The train was pulling in as they reached it. 

“There she is,” said Erdman, nodding towards an excited young 
lady, who was waving her handkerchief frantically from the coach 
window. “It’s her first visit to Princeton,” he added apologetically, 
“and you mustn’t mind if she’s a little excited. She’s Princeton 
through and through.” 

Before Murray could answer the train had stopped, and there 
appeared in the door-way and came floating down the steps a Vision 
that took his breath away—a Vision the component parts of which, 
as he saw them in that moment, were a pair of bright brown eyes, a 
wealth of brown hair that glinted in the sun, and a swirl of organdie 
skirts. The Vision threw its arms about Erdman’s neck and hugged 
him vigorously. 

“Oh Max!” she cried, and kissed him. 

“There, there, Nan,” gasped Erdman, looking around sheepishly 
to see if anyone was laughing—they were not, they were all spell- 
bound in envy. “ Here, I want you to meet Murray. Murray, this 
is my sister, Eleanor.” 

Murray, who had forgotten to breathe, became suddenly conscious 
of the fact that his attire was far from de rigueur—it was the first 
time he had thought of it for eight months. But the Vision looked 
at him approvingly. 

“T am very glad to meet Mr. Murray,” she said composedly, and 
held out her hand. 

Murray heard his voice answering her. What he said he could 
not even guess, for that warm little hand in his—so soft, so delicate 
—commanded absolutely every shred of his attention. They got up 
the steps to the campus, somehow, and while Erdman was pointing 
out the various buildings he had: time to shake himself together by 
stern treatment. It was in front of the gymnasium they met Huston, 
the head and front of the athletic association, his hands full of papers 

and desperation in his eye. 
. “See here, Erdman,” he began, “ what. are we going to do about 
those seats ’81 wants? It’s their decennial, you know,-and I’d like to 
treat the old fellows well.” z, 

Erdman cast a deprecatory glance at his sister. ’ 

“Nan,” he said, “I’m afraid you’ll have to excuse me for a while. 
I dare say Murray can show you about.” 

“Very well,” responded the Vision very primly, and stood for a 
moment watching him as he strode away with Huston, while Murray 
blessed his luck. “ Perhaps you also have something to do, Mr. Mur- 
ray?” she asked with a dangerous light in her eyes. “I assure you, 
I am quite old enough to find my way about.” 
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“TI haven’t a thing to do,” answered Murray promptly and with 
the utmost positiveness. “I can’t think of anything I’d like to do 
better than show you the campus.” 

She glanced at him suspiciously, saw he was in earnest, and re- 
lented a little. 

“What is it you want to see first ?” he asked. “ Nassau Hall ?” 

She shook her head, laughing. 

“T suppose it is blasphemy,” she said, “ but it is not Nassau Hall.” 

“ Marquand Chapel? The library? The cannon? McCosh Walk?” 

But she shook her head at all of them. 

“No, it is none of these,” she laughed. “It is President’s Row.” 

It was his turn to laugh now. 

“Very well,” he said, “ we will go to President’s Row.” 

But it was Nassau Hall she saw first, for they had to cross the 
campus in front of it to get to Witherspoon Street, which leads down 
to the graveyard. And she found the old weather-beaten, gray, stone 
building worth stopping a moment to admire. 

“And to think,” she commented, “that it was once the largest 
building in the colonies !” 

President’s Row charmed her into silence. Even Murray, who had 
other things to think about, felt the fragrant atmosphere about that 
long line of ivy-circled graves, with their great slabs and their por- 
tentous inscriptions—Witherspoon and Dickinson and Edwards and 
the elder Burr, with the gravestone of his misguided, brilliant son 
upright at the end. It was at Edwards’s grave she paused. 

“¢ Reverendi admodum viri, Jonathan Edwards, A. M.,’ ” she read. 
“What does that mean?” 

“To that very respected man, Jonathan Edwards,” answered Mur- 
ray, rejoiced that his Latin went so far. “It’s a sort of form. You 
see nearly all the inscriptions begin that way. Just as they always 
put ‘heu nimis brevis!’ after the age, no matter how old they were.” 

She glanced down the long inscription, covering the whole slab, 
and Murray Englished it as well as his halting Latin would permit. 

“T have been reading about him,” she said, when he had ended. 
“TI think he was the finest of them all. Like Washington, he was a 
martyr to medieval surgery.” 

“How? Bled to death?” 

“No. There were some cases of small-pox in Princeton and he 
was vaccinated. He died of it. So did his daughter.” 

She sat down upon the slab and looked about her. 

“It is a pleasant place,” she said. “I should think you would 
often come here.” 

“T did come here quite frequently,” answered Murray drily, “ just 
after I entered college. I used to climb up there on Aaron Burr’s 
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gravestone and sing ‘ Nearer to Thee.’ You can see how it’s chipped 
at the corners.” 

She looked at him in amazement. 

“What on earth did you do that for?” she asked. 

He laughed at her astonishment. He was beginning to feel quite 
at ease. 

“There were always a number of fellows who seemed anxious to 
hear me sing,” he said. “They were 93 men. They usually pre- 
ferred the hour of midnight for the serenades, and ghostly garb.” 

She gazed at him, her eyes dilated with horror. 

“Oh,” she gasped at last, “is that the way they haze?” 

“That’s one way. There are others.” 

“And did you like it?” 

“No, I didn’t exactly like it,” answered Murray slowly, “but I 
didn’t mind it much. One thing, it taught me not to be afraid of 
ghosts. I had to laugh, too, at some of the things they made us do, 
and none of them did us any harm.” 

She sat looking at him for a moment, her lips smiling. 

“Do you know,” she said, “there is something distinctive in the 
air here. I feel it already. Perhaps it comes from these men,—a 
sort of ideal, you know,—something a little finer than one gets any- 
where else. When I was a very little girl I used to think that the 
prizes in the humanities were for goodness and charity and mercy, or 
something of that sort. I was terribly disappointed when-I found 
they were only for Greek and Latin.” 

She paused, abashed at her own eloquence or at Murray’s eyes, 
which had got for an instant beyond his control. She was more of a 
Vision than ever. 

“Yet Greek and Latin aren’t half bad,” he said, trying to help 
her on. 

“TI know,” she assented, “but I’m always looking for Princeton 
men to do something more than that—something with a touch of 
chivalry about it. Max calls me an ‘impractical idealist,’ but I don’t 
care,” and she shook her head aggressively. 

Murray would have liked to tell her what he thought, but he choked 
back the words that trembled on his lips. Perhaps she saw her danger, 
for as they started back towards the campus she turned the talk to 


lighter things. 


*Varsity field was a maelstrom of human beings. Special after 
special from New York, New Haven, Philadelphia, had. labored up 
to the station and disgorged its load of gray-haired alumni and their 
wives and pretty daughters. Down Nassau Street they thronged, down 
William Street, in at the gate and then to the grand stand or great 
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bleachers which stretched to north and east of the field. The one to 
the east was for Yale, and was a mass of violets and blue banners. 
The one to the north was for Princeton, and there tall, slender tiger- 
lilies and dark-centred daisies flourished. Still the crowd kept coming, 
until the stands overflowed and the people backed up against the fences 
as the tide against a quay. There were cheers and cheers—a babel of 
ten thousand human voices. Small wonder the women’s cheeks grew 
rosy and their eyes bright. 

The teams appeared, amid frenzied acclaim, and went to work 
limbering up, the infield stopping grounders, the outfield catching 
flies. A great torrent of sound floated out over the field, covering 
it like a blanket. Venerable alumni turned purple in the face, under- 
graduates went mad. Then suddenly there came an instant’s breath- 
less silence. The two captains had got together and were tossing up 
a penny in the presence of the umpire. Princeton won and took the 
field. 

Frenzy from the north bleacher. 

Defiance from the east. 

“ Play ball!” cried the umpire. The game was on. Ten thousand 
people drew a deep breath and waited. 

The first man up struck out, the second knocked a slow ball down 

. to third and was put out at first, the third lifted a long fly out into 
centre-field. Yale went mad. Princeton held its breath. It was a 
wonderful thing to see Ramsdall, the centre-fielder, the instant he 
saw the ball leave the bat, turn and sprint out into the field. Lucky 
for Princeton that he held the record of ten and a quarter seconds for 
the hundred yards, else that ball would heve fallen far beyond him. 
He watched it over his shoulder as he ran—and Princeton shuddered 
at the thought that he might stumble. Up, up it flew, in a long, grace- 
ful curve, then gradually down again—would he get it ?—-would he get 
it?—now! He leaped into the air and caught it as it whirled above 
his head. Even Yale cheered. And what a reception he got when he 
came in to take his turn at bat! Murray, sitting on the bench with 
the other substitutes, tried to think what he would not give to win a 
reception like that. 

It was not until the last half of the eighth that either side suc- 
ceeded in getting a man home. Then Princeton, by a series of well- 
timed hits, brought in Smith, the stocky little second baseman—but 
at a sacrifice. For as he threw himself at the home plate, in desper- 
ate effort to reach it alead of the ball, which he knew was hurtling 
after, his right hand doubled under him. 

“It’s pretty badly wrenched,” he said ruefully to Robinson, the 


trainer. 
Robinson rubbed it for a moment, with knitted eyebrows. 
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“How bad is it?” asked the captain, coming up. 

“Tt’s so bad,” said Robinson curtly, “that he won’t be able to 
play any more this game, and maybe not any more this season.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” cried Smith, white to the lips; but without wait- 
ing to listen to his protests, Robinson, who was a thorough autocrat 
in his particular sphere, walked. him away towards the club-house. 

The captain ran his eyes anxiously over the group on the substi- 
tutes’ bench. For a moment he seemed undecided. 

“ Murray,” he called at last, “take Smith’s place at second.” 

Murray sprang to his feet with face aflame and peeled off his 
sweater. His chance had come at last. ' 

But Yale was not yet beaten. She had braced up in the last inn- 
ing, just as she always does. Three safe singles filled the bases. The 
east bleacher was a mass of cheering, crazy humanity. Then Young | 
took a new grip on the ball and struck out two men. Cheers from 
the north bleacher with Young’s name on the end. Murray felt his 
knees beginning to tremble under the strain. The next man up was 
known to be weak, and the captain motioned the outfield in until they 
were not more than thirty feet from the diamond. 

“ Strike !” 

Cheers from the north bleacher. 

“ Ball ie 

Cheers from the east. 

Murray stamped his feet and took a new hold on himself. 

“ Strike two!” 

Pandemonium from the north. 

“ Rah, rah, rah, Young!” 

Bang! went the bat against the ball. Each of the Yale runners 
sprinted for the next base. The ball hurtled over Murray’s head into 
the outfield. He saw Ramsdall going after it with great strides, and 
he felt the Yale runner bearing down upon him. Would Ramsdall 
never get there? He had it! Here it came high in the air—too high. 
Murray reached up and caught it—-seized it, rather; his hand swept 
down towards the stooping runner. 

“Out!” cried the umpire. 

Princeton went mad at the word. Cheers, yells, flags waving— 
and then “ Rah, rah, rah, Murray!” 

Murray felt a kind of dizziness as he heard that cheer. There 
was intoxication in it. 

But the Yale runner had leaped to his feet with flaming eyes. 

“Tam not out!” he cried. “ He did not touch me.” 

The umpire smiled and looked at Murray, who turned pale under 
his questioning glance. 

“T’m always looking for Princeton men to do something more 
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than that—something with a touch of chivalry about it.” Where had 
he heard that? Oh, yes—he remembered. Some power greater than 
himself opened his lips. 

“He is right, Mister Umpire,” he said; “I did not touch him.” 

The official’s eyes widened in amazement. This was something 
new in his experience. 

“Very well,” he said slowly, at last, “I reverse my decision then. 
The runner is safe.” 

The Yale man, with face alight, held out his hand to Murray. 

“Shake hands,” he said. “That was fine. I am proud to know 

you. ; 
It was the gray-haired alumni in the grand stand who first caught 
the spirit of the thing and began to cheer in their slow, old-fashioned 
way. Then the Yale bleacher caught it up, and finally the bleacher 
on the north, where the lilies and daisies were. 

And there a certain pair of brown eyes grew suddenly dim with 
tears, a certain pair of red lips began to tremble suspiciously, a certain 
warm little heart grew very tender and promised itself to be very nice 
to Mr. Murray. 

But Murray, gulping down his sobs in the dressing-room ten min- 
utes later, knew nothing of all that. Yale had won by the score of 
two to one, and all because of him. Oh, why had not the ball come 
an instant sooner? 

“Never mind, old man,” said the captain, clapping him on the 
shoulder, “ we'll win the series yet, and win it fairly.” 

And, let it be added here, they did. 


99 


Murray sat alone in his room until it was quite dark, thinking it 
all over. At last he could endure his loneliness no longer, and he put 
on his hat and went down into the street. As he neared the campus, 
he heard the sound of many voices singing together. It was the 
seniors on the steps of Nassau Hall. He could not distinguish the 
words, but the air told him what they were, and he sang them to him- 
self, under his breath: 
“Although Yale has always favored 
The violet’s dark blue, 
And the many sons of Harvard 
To the crimson rose are true, 
We will own the lilies slender, 
Nor honor shall they lack, 
While the tiger stands defender 
Of the orange and the black.” 


As he reached the front campus the full melody of the song burst 


upon him, and he paused for a moment, enchained by the beauty of 
the scene. Away on either hand, just visible through the darkness, 
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stretched the sturdy old building which Washington had cannonaded - 
a century and more before. The steps, flanked on either side by a 
crouching lion, were crowded with the members of the senior class. 
Under the tall elms were gathered the underclassmen, their pipes and 
cigarettes glimmering like fireflies through the darkness. Low trills 
of girlish laughter told of others who were there with them. 

Murray threaded his way among the groups, “star-scattered on © 
the grass,” looking for an unoccupied tree against which he could 
rest undisturbed. 

“Mr. Murray,” called a low voice at his side. 

He started and looked down. He could see faintly a white face 
raised to his, and he caught a faint breath of perfume. 

“Miss Eleanor,” he said, and stopped, irresolute. 

She patted the grass beside her with a determined little hand. 

“Here, sit down by me,” she commanded. 

He obeyed her, astonished at this sudden encounter, at the tones 
in her voice which he had never heard before. 

“Now, Max, you may go,” she said, turning composedly to her 
brother, who had been sitting with her. “You have been dying to 
get away this half hour. Don’t deny it.” 

Erdman laughed, got lazily to his feet, and disappeared in the 
darkness. They were alone together—alone no less because all about 
them was the murmur of many voices. 

“T have been looking for you,” she said at last. “I have been 
wishing that you might come by.” 

“It was that “a drew me towards you,” he said with deep 
conviction. . : 

“T wanted to tell you,” she putin 4 in a softer tone, “ how your 
bravery this afternoon touched me and pleased me. I even thought 
you may have remembered that talk we had together, with Jonathan 
Edwards listening.” 

“T did remember it,” he atl. “Tf I had not remembered it, I 
should have said nothing. I am not sure I should dare to do it again 
—-perhaps I did not have the right to do it. Somehow, to-day, I could 
not help it. 

For a moment she looked away from him, out under the trees. 

“The right to do it?” she repeated. 

“The right to defeat our team.” 

“Do you call it a defeat?” she asked softly, leaning towards him. 
“TI do not. I call it a victory—a Princeton victory—one of the kind 
worth winning.” 

His hands were trembling—he could not trust himself to speak. 
But in that moment, looking at her, he decided that life was worth 


living, after all. 
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Dr. Phipson, whose “ Voice and Violin” was published by 
Researches on the J. B. Lippincott Company some two years ago, presents 
aint. pan ~y through the same house a little volume which contains 

“the results of the latest discoveries connected with the 
vast aérial ocean which encircles the Earth; the physical and chemical proper- 
ties of the air; its geological history as far as we can trace it into the remotest 
ages of the past, and the useful deductions that can be drawn from all these 
facts.” The volume is largely the result of the author’s years of personal ob- 
servation and experiment; but he has availed himself also of the labors of 
others to supplement his own work. 

Of particular interest is Part I., on The Earth’s Atmosphere in Remote 
Geological Periods, which elucidates the author’s discovery of the origin of 
atmospheric oxygen, the results of which discovery, indeed, incited the writing 
of the present volume. Starting from the fact that iron pyrites, graphite, and 
other combustible substances are present in the primitive rocks, Dr. Phipson 
argued that no free oxygen could have been present in the atmosphere when 
these rocks were formed; that accordingly the first living beings must have 
been formed in air composed of nitrogen, and containing some carbonic acid and 
vapor of water; that after vegetable life appeared, free oxygen made its appear- 
ance in the air, and has increased in quantity from those primitive times to the 
present day; and that animal life has resulted naturally from the gradual trans- 
formation of anaérobic cells into aérobic cells, as a consequence of the constant 
supply of oxygen by the vegetation. His experiments in this connection proved 
that all piants are essentially anaérobic. He cites one case in which a plant 
(Convolvulus arvensis) flourished for fourteen weeks in an artificial atmosphere 
composed primarily of nitrogen and carbonic acid, at the end of which time the 
residual gas was richer in oxygen than is the normal atmospheric air we 
breathe. It is interesting to find that Dr. Phipson’s views were upheld last 
autumn in papers published in the Philosophical Magazine. 

Part II. of the volume treats of the atmosphere of the earth as we know it 
in its various phases of interest. 


» 


A Text-Book of Coal his standard work has been thoroughly revised and re- 
Mining. B: Herbert Written, and has been enlarged by about one-fifth, while 
W. Hughes. Illus- nearly two hundred new illustrations have been inserted; 
trated. as a result, we have this fourth edition, which is pub- 
lished by J. B. Lippincott Company. “Year by year,” writes the author, “ the 
more easily worked coal deposits become scarcer, and operations have to be 
carried on in deeper areas, or in ‘seams presenting difficulties that have hitherto 
hindered their development. The mining engineer of the future will have to 
deal with commercial and technical problems that will tax his resources to the 
utmost. There is, too, little doubt that labor will also claim a greater propor- 
tion of the profit than it has in the past. The influence of this factor on the’ 
prosperity of the mining industry can be minimized only by the introduction 
of labor-saving appliances, by increased knowledge on the part of the engineer, 
and by a readiness to avail himself of improvements, which his own ingenuity, 
or that of his fellow-workers, may suggest. It is to be hoped that the informa- 
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tion contained in this volume may help to remove local vivianicn” 
suggest ways in which the experience gained in other districts may’ advan 
geously be applied.” The Bibliographies at the ends of the several ‘chapters 
form a notable: feature, rendering available to the reader many valuable 
memoirs which might otherwise be overlooked. 


> 


The first volume of the Eleventh Series of this notable- 
International Clinics. work is just now published. Sections are devoted to Thera- 
Eleventh Series. Vol. “ aii - 3 
lL. Illustrated. peutics, Medicine, Neurology, Surgery, Obstetrics and 
’ Gynecology, Diseases of the Eye, Laboratory Methods, and 
the Progress of Medicine during the year 1900. 

A particularly interesting article is that on Some Practical Methods in 
Photomicrography, which comprises the essence of photomicrography and is so 
simple that he who reads may derive sufficient acquaintance with its practical 
side and application to enable him to do acceptable work without further in- 
struction other than that gained from his own efforts, besides showing him how’ 
to utilize any microscopic and photographic appliances that may be available, 
without regard to their original design or form. The article is very fully illus- 
trated with drawings and photographs of apparatus and photomicrographs of 
various objects. Among numerous other topics of interest are Notes on New 
Remedies, the Pneumonia of Influenza and its Treatment by Saline Infusions 
and Oxygen Inhalations, Nervous Diseases and Psychoses following the Grippe, 
Methods of Sterilizing Catgut and Sponges by Boiling, further observations on 
Malaria and Mosquitoes, etc. The volume, which, like its predecessors, comes 
from the Lippincott Press, is illustrated with plates and figures. 
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On the banks of the James River in Virginia, in the middle 

His Great Self. By Of the eighteenth century, lay the estate named Westover, 

Marion Harland. a very principality in the New World. Here, in the patri- 

7 ‘cian ease of a great Virginia plantation, dwelt His Great 

Self, Colonel’ William Evelyn Byrd, with his family and a large establishment 

of slaves. The inhabitants of Westover, with two widely dissimilar dependents 

of Colonel Byrd, the neighboring gentry, a young English nobleman, and a 
smuggling sailor, make up the list of dramatis persone. 

The basis of the tale is supplied by the steadfast love of Evelyn Byrd and 
the young Englishman (against the Colonel’s consent), with its complications 
and conclusion; to speak more specifically as to the plot would be to break 
the cord upon which the iridescent beads are strung. But of the atmosphere 
the author has contrived to throw around her novel it is impossible to be too 
appreciative. Without a touch of striving after the archaic, she has in some 
way fixed the spirit of courtly Virginia as it flourished before ever men’s minds 
wavered in their allegiance to their sovereign across the sea, and has put into 
it such a plot as befits it, worked out by characters who fit the plot; the result 
is a tale as real as life itself, and as dainty as the rose-leaves with which 
Madame Byrd filled her pot-pourri jars. And there is not a duel or battle in 
the whole book!—a notable and praiseworthy contrast to the ramping “his- 
torical novel” of the day.. Published as the current issue in Lippincott’s series 
of Select Novels, “His Great Self” is to be had i in two bindings,—paper and 


cloth. 
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